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Art. I. Mr. Eustace’s Tour through Italy. 
[ Article continued from p.128. } 


aaerounme from his excursion to Naples, the author re- 
visited Rome with impressions of a veneration yet more 
profound than that which was inspired by his first entrance 
into the ¢ Eternal City.” In his travels from the German 
frontier, he was at first struck by the change from Trans-alpine 
to Cis-alpine proportions in architecture; and nature and the 
works of man,—that harmony, the offspring of the south, ° 
which breathes in language and glows in colours, — and man 

of the graces of peerless Italy, had already characterized the 
soil which he trod as the land of wonders. ‘Those declamations 
against Italian idleness, Italian cruelty, Italian cowardice, Ita- 
lian filth, and all the idle or wicked charges that have been 
brought by ignorance or malice against this envied parent of 
great men and great works, which our elementary book * of 
geography carefully instils into the minds of our boys and girls, 


-with the design of keeping them for ever boys and girls, are 


fairly met, learnedly refuted, or indignantly rejected; and the 
country of Columbus, Tasso, and Michael Angelo, — of enter- 
prize, poesy, and the arts,—is vindicated by no common 
champion. | 

Placentia, Vicenza, Parma, and Venice, rich and almost 
inexhaustible as they may appeat in monuments of antient and 
of more modern days, formed but the vestibule to the sacred 
metropolis. He, therefore, who wishes to improve himself by a 
sojourn in Rome would do well to enter it from the north. 
Having passed the Alps, and even at intervals among their 
gorges, he stands on ground truly classical: but he will yet detect 
many ultramontane fashions, and a taste that does not well 
harmonize with the happy clime, which gradually retire as 
he advances, and by degrees yield to the true costume of Italy. 
This imperceptible initiation into the mysteries of Rome wears 
off that strangeness which a more sudden arrival would cause 
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in the mind of a novice, and forms as it were a grammar that 
will enable him to comprehend men of different feelings and 
habits. . On the other hand, the traveller who first sets foot on 
Italian ground at Naples will find himself in a city, and among 
a people, that would ill prepare him for comprehending the 
charms of that shrine to which his pilgrimage is. directed. 
Although Naples, from the account of Mr. Eustace, has been 
shewn not to merit the obloquy which has been thrown on it, 
yet is it, in population, manners, architecture, and ensemble, a 
mean and inadequate preparative to the mistress of the world. 
It is, indeed, with respect to population, the third city in 
Europe :— but a population of doubtful origin, of which all 
that. is known proves it to be a heterogeneous mixture of Greeks, 
Normans, and emigrants from Africa and elsewhere, — the 
perpetual importation of foreign manners, attributable to its 
maritime situation, a long subjugation to a bigoted and 
avaricious court, which had assumed the mastery of its trea- 
sures and its industry,—the careless indifference of a people 
whose pride was thus exposed to perpetual insult, — and a 
climate inspiring love, idleness, and dissipation, — form, on the 
whole, an order of things the most opposite that can be con- 
ceived to the severe majesty of Rome. : 

He who enters Italy from the north perceives the counte- 
nance, figure, manners, arts, and pride of localities, assuming 
at every stage an appearance more and more Roman as he ad- 
vances ; and whatever may be his admiration on pressing the 
venerable soil itself, he is enabled to turn his pilgrimage to a 
greater account from having faintly seen, in cities of less note, 
some part of those characteristic features which arrive at their 
full prominence in Rome. On the contrary, he who has yet 
in his mind the stir, the animation, and the gaiety that pervade 
the streets of Naples, is presented with a contrast rather than a 
preparation. ‘The sudden transition from noise, bustle, and 
pleasure, in Which he has been immersed in that city, to the 
silence and solemnity which seem to reign undisturbed over all 
the quarters of Rome, — the solidity and magnitude of Roman 
edifices, — and the huge masses of ruin that rise occasionally to 
view, like monuments of a superior race of beings, — bear no 
reference and have no analogy to the scenes which he has left. 
‘He seems to have passed over not miles, but ages, and to 
have arrived at a mansion where the agitations of the present 
are absorbed in the contemplation of the past, and the passions 
of this world are lost in that which is to succeed it.’ Let not the 
voluptuary or the idler presume to profane the haunts of a metroe 
polis in which he will find no balls, routs, or operas, to deceive 
the listlessness of his vacant hours. Her colossal buildings, — 
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her stately columns, at whose bases the strength of ages has 
been broken, — the ceaseless noise of her perennial fountains,—— 
her innumerable statues, which resemble a people dumb and mo- 
tionless in the midst of the living, — her every rood of ground, 
sacred to grand recollections, —reproach the dissipated and the 
frivolous loiterer, while they invite the studious, the scientific, 
and the contemplative. Here, says the Abbe Barthélémy, on 
his first visit to the capitol, we find antient Agypt, antient 
Athens, antient Rome. 

On his return to this famed city, Mr. Eustace devotes himself 
to the consideration of her former grandeur, and the amazing 
extent, solidity, and utility of her public works. Of these works 
many, it is true, were temples and palaces ; and the former, in 
the eye of a Christian philosopher, might be vain and idle, while 
the latter would appear something worse than useless. 

Indeed, when we look at materials so precious, and which were 
distributed into such fair proportions merely for the purposes of / 
harbouring an idol or a despot, we may regret their application: 
but who is so cold a calculator as to refuse his enthusiasm to the 
works themselves ? Happily for the credit of Roman sense ag 
-wellas Roman glory, their buildings, or at least a large propor 
tion of them, were not less productive of cleanliness, salubrity, 
and convenience, than of the beauty of their capital. ‘¢ Shall I,” 
says Frontinus, ‘* compare the idle bulk of the pyramids, or the 

ually useless but celebrated works of the Greeks, with the 
solid and beneficial piles which conduct so many waters to the 
city ?” and indeed the cloace, aqueducts, roads, forums, por- 
ticos, baths, &c. of Rome, as works of convenience and utility, 
‘would, independently of any additional title, challenge the com- 
petition of all ages and of all countries. Other cities, antient 
and modern, owe their fame to one or a few edifices: but 
Rome seems to have presented a perpetual succession of archi- 
tectural scenery, every object of which, taken separately, would 
have constituted the principal ornament of a capital. 

The antient Greeks pretended, and their admirers at present 
are often heard to maintain, that Rome owed all her magnifi- 
cence to the arts of Greece, which she learned during the 
Etolian and Macedonian wars; and the acknowlegement of 
Horace appears to confirm this pretension, so flattering te 
Grecian pride and vanity : 


“ Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 


Horace, however, as a poet, may be supposed to allude te 
the arts of poetry, criticism, and rhetoric; and surely to 
these his admission must be confined: for, of the e 
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most useful works, Rome was indebted for her cloace, of which 
the solidity is the wonder of the present day, to Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, and for her aqueducts and roads to Appius Claudius, 
whose master-minds conceived these bold and almost original un- 
dertakings. That the decemvirs, who visited Athens for the pur- 
pose of borrowing the laws and ordinances of an elder people, 
might, with the laws which they introduced, have brought back 
new hints and innovations in the arts, is by no means improbable: 
but no great change appears to have then taken place ; and the 
Romans, leaving to the Greeks the pre-eminence in temples 
and in statues, applied themselves strenuously during their re- 
publican cera to objects of solid use. At that period, we hear 
of no palaces ; 


‘© Privatus illis census erat brevis 
Commune magnum.” 


Possessed of many Fora venalia, they had as yet but one 
Forum civilee ‘The Forum Romanum, or, as it is otherwise 
called, by way of distinction, the Great Forum, — “ terris fatale 
regendis,” —- appears to have been too small for its destination ; 
and indeed it should seem, in the order of things, that build- 
ings of real utility must precede fanes, obelisks, basilicz, palaces, 
theatres, circusses, and all the prodigality of magnificence which 
adorned imperial Rome. The Greeks appear to have con- 
fined their magnificence to gates, mausoleums, and temples: 
but, among all their ruins which we visit, and all their perfect 
structures of which we read, it would be difficult to find a 
temple equal in beauty to the Pantheon, in magnitude to that 
of Peace, and in splendor to that of Jupiter Capitolinus; while 
the elevation of Hadrian’s tomb, and the enormous circum- 
ference of the Coliseum, appear to have left the Halicarnassean 
mausoleum and the theatres of Greece far behind them. 

Calamitous as were some ages that succeeded, and bigoted 
as was the character of most, ‘the natural tendency of the 
Roman mind to the grand and the wonderful’ was destined 
again to manifest itself. 


‘ The same noble taste shone forth with unusual splendor at the 
“ : 

restoration of the arts in the sixteenth century, and displayed itself 
im numberless instances, too well known to be enumerated, but above 
all in the removal of the Vatican obelisk, and the conception and 
erection of that stupendous edifice, the Basilica Vaticana. Nay, 
even in our days, and almost under our eyes, works have been planned 
and executed in or near Rome, which would have reflected honor on 
the greatest of the Roman emperors. Among these we may rank 
the restoration of three of the ancient obelisks, the formation of the 
museum Pium Cleméhtinum, and above all, the draining of the Pomp- 
tine marshes. ‘The late Pontiff shares the honor of the two first of 
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these undertakings, and may claim the exclusive credit of the last, 
the most difficult, the most useful, and consequently the most glo- 
rious. He had formed two other projects, which if executed would 
have contributed in a singular manner to the splendor of the city. 
The first was the erection of a forum at the Porta del Popolo, on the 
plan of Vitruvius, which would have made the grandeur of the prin- 
cipal entrance into Rome adequate to the expectation of the traveller, 
and to the fame of the city. The other was ona scale still greater 
than the preceding, and intended to form a becoming approach to 
St. Peter’s, by a double colonnade from the Ponte St. Angelo, to the 
entrance of the portico. The distance is a mile; and the extent of 
such an edifice, combined with the unequalled magnitude and eleva- 
tion of its termination, the obelisk, front and dome of the Vatican, 
would have formed a scene of beauty and grandeur, equalling, per- 
haps surpassing, any single perspective in the ancient city. 

* I need not add, that these and sevéral other similar designs were 
frustrated by the agitations of the Revolution, the invasion of Italy, 
and the occupation of Rome itself: but in justice to the deceased 
Pontiff, I must repeat what I have elsewhere’ related, that his last 
project was the most noble and most glorious, because, if crowned 
with the success it merited, it would have been more beneficial to 
Rome, to Italy, and to Europe, than all the others united. The 
design I allude to was no less than a confederation of all the states, 
and an union of all the forces and means of Italy in order to protect 
the common country against a French invasion. The infatuation of 
the different governments defeated the patriotic efforts of the Pontiff; 
they were annihilated, and he was dragged into exile. These dis- 
asters have for the present time, and probably for many years to 
come, checked all public exertions, and suspended the numberless 
projects which had been formed for improving and beautifying the 
city.’ 

We wish that the whole of this extract were engraved on 
every mind; and that the concluding idea should present itself 
to all the sovereigns in whose hands are the destinies of 
Europe, through every stage of their treaty for a general paci- 
fication. If, in addition to these happy conceptions, the Ro- 
mans would be attentive to the principal charm of their city, 
(its antiquity, ) would preserve from farther outrage the vestiges 
of antient days, and would restore their primitive names to 
the streets and public buildings which remain, they would do 
much to merit our gratitude: but so far is such a happy change 
from being probable, that Mr. Eustace declares the work of 
destruction to be yet pursued. Of modern temples and 
modern palaces, many are deserted, and many half supported ; 
and, in the lapse of a century or two, the future traveller, if 
this prediction be fatally accomplished, ¢ will have to admire 
and deplore the ruins of the Medicean as of the Augustan age, 


the fragments of pontifical as of imperial grandeur.’ 
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We have not denied ourselves the pleasure of expatiating 
with Mr. Eustace over the present and the past magnificence of 
this mighty city: indeed, it is impossible to peruse his work 
without catching a kindred spark from the classical and well- 
directed enthusiasm of his researches : — but there are objects, 
to which man is called, more intimately connected with reason 
and his better nature, than the perfection of art; and all the 
splendor with which he is surrounded is but a satire on his 
misery, if the government be not framed for the happiness of 
the multitude. It is true that the poorest Roman could, with- 
out cost or trouble, feast his eyes on objects far surpassing any 
luxury that is placed within the reach of the sovereigns of other 
countries. It may be true that the chair of St. Peter was the 
only. substitute that circumstances allowed to the throne of the 
Cesars. It may be true that Gregory the Seventh and his 
successors contrived, with arms apparently inadequate, to free 
Italy ‘ from the yoke of a German, that is, a barbarian and 
absentee ruler ;’ and that a state, in despair of fixing the sound 
principles of government, might breathe and exist under the 
dominion of art, fraud, and superstition. This may have been 
the best remedy that the actual disease admitted at the time; 
and, compared with other co-existing institutions, that which 
protected learning and the arts, and distributed the only form 
of religion then known and acknowleged, might claim the 
precedence. The attempt, however, to form a theocracy, 
whose support is mere pageantry and shew, and whose prin- 
tiple it is to exclude from government both nobles and com- 
moners and all whose intimacy with the world should fit them 
most for governing, whatever scope it may give to the arts, 
must surely be a fetter to the spirit and enterprize of a people. 
If, says Denina, the ambassador of Pyrrhus could with pro- 
priety call the Roman senate a congress of kings, a similar 
appellation might with equal veracity be applied to the modern 
senate of Rome, the college of cardinals, during the seven- 
teenth century. That assembly was, strictly speaking, then 
composed of princes, the sons, nephews, brothers, or uncles 
of the first sovereigns in Europe; men who not unfrequently, 
as statesmen and ministers, had held the rein of empire at home, 
or, as ambassadors, had represented their royal relatives abroad. 
The union of so many illustrious persons might have given to 
‘Rome the appearance of an universal court under the pontiffs 
of the Medicean and Farnesian, and afterward under the Bor- 
ghese, Barberini, and Pamfili families: but what field was open 
for the active display of sense and reason among the descend- 
ants of the masters of the world? The people were in need 
ef occupation, of some area for exertion, thought, and enter- 
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prize. With grandeur they were feasted usque ad nauseam. 
Old men elected chiefly in decrepitude to the conduct of 
affairs, and who viewed themselves merely as birds of passage, 
were intent only, during the remnant of a vain existence, on 
aggrandizing their own families, whatever might be the merit 
or talents of the individuals who composed them. ‘The egis of 
Rome was indeed the reverence which she inspired: but 
history has proved that there are barbarians insensible to re- 
verence, and assailable by fear alone. As an object of reve- 
rence, Rome was safer, athdie more majestic to the eye, if 
not to the thought, in the time of the Goths and Huns. The 
majesty of the place has ever been a favourite bulwark with her 
poets : . 
6 Forti eserciti aller ti armaro, ed ora 
I” arma il rispetto,” 


has been acutely but fatally said; although, since her ve- 
terans have ceased to defend her, this venerable mistress of 
the world has been pillaged or insulted by Genseric, Odoacer, 
Totila, Bourbon, Buonaparte, and, in other words, by all the 
collected vandalism of every age. Of the last mentioned and 
most extraordinary invader, Mr. Eustace speaks more at length; 
and he describes the devastation of fair Italy with the senti- 
ments of a pious and affectionate son: but hope beams in upon 
his complaint ; and with an eye of prophecy he foresees that 
the dominion, which the French acquire by their violence, will 
be divested of durability by their insolence. 

An ingenious dissertation on the insalubrity of the Campagna 
di Roma well merits the reflection of those who ascribe it to 
the inertness and languor produced by papal influence. By 
passages cited from the antients, the author proves that many 
parts of the same tract could never have been rendered more 
profitable than they are at present : his own reasonings are re- 
inforced by a strong and apposite citation from Philip Howard’s 
Theory of the Earth; and their united observations gain far- 
ther weight from the acknowleged improvement in agriculture 
since the otherwise more glorious ages of Italy. In the best of 
Roman times, a dearth in Africa or Sicily would have pro- 
duced famine in the Peninsula; whereas, for some centuries, 
the latter, besides providing for her own support, has been 
enabled to export grain largely and almost without Imitation 
to other countries. 

In his farewell to Rome, the author once more sums up its 
leading features, as they occurred to him in a last view of the city. 
He is thus led to a hasty but well sustained comparison of the 
antient character with that of Greece, and that of the Roman 
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of modern days; and to a review of the statesmen, orators, 
poets, historians, and all the collected genius and virtue, 
which have ennobled this one sacred spot. To his eulogies 
on the antient race, no man of reading will be disposed to 
object ; and their descendants we believe, in common with 
Mr. Eustace, to preserve much of the grandeur of conception, 
and i/ decoro of manner, together with much of the courage, 
which so peculiarly marked the lords of human kind: but, 
in such a government, where is the field for exertion? Were 
Rome the capital of consolidated Italy, she would doubtless be 
a counterpoise to Trans-alpine ambition. Her genius would 
rise, perhaps, recruited from its long slumber; and, with the 
restoration of her antient statues, which we hope will form one 
of the many articles of general pacification, she would glow 
with much of her antient ardor. 

Had the author visited Florence before Rome, the remem- 
brance of its past glories and present remains of learning, 
- power, and the arts, would possibly have presented themselves 
yet more forcibly to his mind: but, if the interior of the cit 
disappoints him, the exterior has inspired him with some of his 
happiest descriptions. He acknowleges, however, that the 
churches of Florence possess one charm unknown almost to 
any other capital; viz. an intimate connection with the great 
men who flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth century, 
and who from Florence diffused the light of literature over the 
western world : 

¢ The tombs of the learned Greeks who fied before the last and 
worst of barbarians, the Turks, and fixing at Florence established 
the seat of the Grecian muses in E¢ruria, awaken many a pleasing 
and many a melancholy recollection. ‘The honours heaped on these 
illustrious exiles, the enthusiasm of their numerous disciples, and the 
propagation of their language, delight the imagination even at this dis- 
tance of time, and do credit to the taste and feelings of the Italians of 
that vivid era.’ 


The Medicean gallery, when visited by Mr. Eustace, was 
stripped of its principal ornaments, and exhibited so many 
vacant frames and unoccupied pedestals, that the visitors found 
themselves more disposed to regret its absent than to admire its 
present beauties. Among the former, were the Venus of 
Medicis, the Faun, the Wrestlers, and sixty other antient 
statues, the most perfect of their kind, now at Palermo; and 
many more, of nearly a similar description, had been trans- 
ported to Paris. ‘The paintings, at least the master-pieces, had 
shared the same fate, and, for the same reasons, had been 
either removed to Sicily or sent to France. The gallery, how- 
ever, could not be said to be a dreary void; many statues and 
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many paintings still remained, excellent in their kinds, and 
capable singly of giving reputation to anyTrans-alpine collection. 

Its external architecture is dull and heavy: but, at the vesti- W / 
bule, the eye is attracted by the busts of the Medicean princes 

its founders, who seem to preside over the entrance, as the 
tutelary divinities of the place. On entering, the traveller is 

at first confused with intermingled statues, busts, altars, sar- 
cophagi, shields, and trophies. The group of Niobe and her 
children appears from its simplicity to have escaped the rapacity _ i 
of the French ; whose connoisseurs contemplated with cold- 

ness, and even ventured to criticize, the portraiture of fear and 

grief ‘ without grimace, distortion, or agitation.’ 


66 Orba resedit 
Exanimos inter natos, natasque virumque 
Diriguitque malis, nullos movet aura capillos, 
In vultu color est sine sanguine, lumina meestis 
Stant immota genis — nihil est in imagine vivi.” 
Ovip. Met. vi. 301. 


In one of the halls attached to the grand gallery, stood, under 
a temple, (which was equal, perhaps, says the author, in interior 
beauty, to that of Paphos or Cythera,) the Venus of Medicis; 
but ‘at present this temple is abandoned by its celestial ine 
habitant, and nearly stripped of all its furniture.’ ‘The vacant 
places of this and other master-pieces are conspicuous; sed pres 
fulgebant eo ipso quod non visebantur ; — their absence announced 
their value and celebrity. 

‘The Arno, Fesolz, Vallombrosa, and in general all that suc- 
cession of divine scenery which confessedly suggested to Milton 
his description of Paradise, but whose real beauties (in the 
opinion of Mr. Eustace) Pope only has reached in his Heloise, 
equal the highest flights of imagination. We should despise 
ourselves if we failed to participate in the rapture which touches 
the traveller during his visit to the Benedictine-abbey, situated 
among wilds and solitudes, of which the silence was interrupt- 
ed only by the sullen roar of the bell, or the pealing anthem of 
the choir. — We regret that pp. 231. and 232. present two in- 
stances, in addition to the very many that have occurred, of 
typographical inaccuracy, which deforms a citation from Lucre- 
tius and another from Pope. 

To a picturesque account of some excursions from the city to 
the most remarkable places in its environs, succeeds a short dis- 
quisition extracted from the researches of Lanzi into the antient 
languages of Italy. ‘They are reduced to six by this writer; 
viz. the Etrurian, the Euganean, the Volscian, the Oscan, the 
Samnite, and the Umbrian. ‘That no one of these is the pri- ‘ 
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mitive or aboriginal language of Italy is acknowleged, since the 
tribes that introduced them were invaders: but of the preceding 
dialects no vestige remains, and no well founded conjecture can 
be formed. ‘Time, and the ascendancy of Rome, at length 
melted these idioms of /®blic origin (for such they are supposed 
to have been) into the language of Latium ; and, although the 
Sybil was supposed to have conveyed her oracles, the Augurs to 
have interpreted omens, and the Aruspices to have explained 
prognostics, in the Etruscan, yet the full and majestic articula- 
tion of the great city was the vehicle of history, poetry, oratory, 
and legislation. ~ 

Lanzi pursues the progress of the Latin language from a 
hymn sung by the Sacerdetes arvales, (an order instituted by 
Romulus,) which was discovered on opening the foundations 
of the sacristy of St. Peter’s in the year 1778, down to the year 
of Rome 600. The reader will observe in these specimens the 
language of the fauns and the nymphs, but by no means that of 
the muses. He will remark the transition from singular to plu- 
ral, the neglect of agreement between the verb and the nomina- 
tive, and the nominative put for the accusative in names of towns; 
in verbs, the present tense employed for the perfect, even 
so late as the year 480, the exclusion of diphthongs, and the 
promiscuous use of O for U, andof E for 1; of which many of 
the particularities are proofs of an imperfect and ungrammatical 
language, and many are symptoms of a dialect tending to 
modern Italian. 

From Florence, we accompany the author to Pisa, and 
thence to Lucca; from one of whose princes or dukes, Adal- 
berto il Ricco, who reigned in the beginning of the tenth 
century, the royal family of England is supposed by Muratori 
to have derived its origin through the princes of Este. At 
Lucca, as at many other places, Mr. Eustace takes occasion, 
from the high state of agriculture, of the arts, and the free 
spirit of the people, to vindicate the Italian character from a 
charge of idleness most idly brought against it by the ignorant 
or the insolent. At this place, “none even among the nobles 
appear to be exorbitantly rich, but none seem poor ; the taxes 
are light, provisions cheap, and competency within the reach of 
every individual.’ 

Pisa (says Mr.E.) enjoys the double glory of being one of the 
most antient cities of Etruria, and of deriving its name and 
origin from the Olympic Pisa on the banks of the Alpheus : 

“ Alpheae ab origine Pisa 
Urbs Etrusca solo.” 


With her liberty, Pisa has lost her consequence. The city is 
at present the seat of Tuscan education, but owes more of its 
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existing renown to the beauty of some of its structures, and to 
the curious deformity of another, than to the prouder mo- 
numents of glory and independence. This latter pile is the 
famous campanile, belfry, or leaning tower. As the form and 
proportions of this tower are graceful, and its materials ef the 
finest marbles, the author is inekwed to attribute its inclination, 
which exceeds fourteen feet from the perpendicular, to acci- 
dent more than to design. In fact, the ground at Pisa and 
around it, which is rather wet and swampy, may easily have 
— under edifices of such elevation and weight; and Mr. 

ustace appears to have remarked that the cathedral and bap- 
tistery themselves have also a slight and almost imperceptible 
inclination southward. 

At Leghorn, (Livorno, Liburnum,) the author and his 
friends embarked on board the Medusa frigate, and pro- 
ceeded by sea to Genoa. As most of the greater Italian cities 
have been capitals to independent states, they are in general dis- 
tinguished from each other by some appellation indicative 
either of the cities themselves or of the characters of their in- 
habitants. Genoa has obtained and merited the title of La 
Superba. The interior, however, presented to the traveller riches 
without taste, and expence of building without effect. Like 
Vienna, it is composed of well built lanes, and contains no wide 
and only three beautiful streets. These three narrow streets 
are composed of lines of vast and lofty palaces, of which many 
are entirely of marble, and all are enriched with marble 
portals, porticos, and columns. Ornament and glare, however, 
appear to be the principal ingredients of beauty in Genoese 
palaces and churches. 

_ The citizens are fond of comparing their church called 
Carignano, as the Londoners are disposed to compare St. Paul’s, 
with the cathedral of Rome; and both with equal indiscretion: 
but, if the title of Superba be accorded to the size and mate- 
rials of the buildings of Genoa, her mole, her hospitals, and 
more especially the incomparable Albergo dei Poveri, her noble 
institutions to provide a remedy for every human want, and the 
remembrance of her past renown, her Doria, and her but too glo- 
rious rivalry with Venice, give her an undisputed claim to that 
distinction. In the better days of Italy, Venice was confessedly 
the first, Genoa the second, and Florence the third republic. 
The unhappy contest between the two former, and the wars that 
resulted from it, long agitated Italy, and proved destructive to her 
——— and resources. Corsica, Sardinia, the islands of the 
hipelago, the coasts of Syria and Africa, once acknowleged 
the sovereignty of Genoa ; and imperial Constantinople herself 
saw a colony of Genogse established in her suburbs. is 
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The greater proportion of gentlemen who are whirled over 
what is called the grand tour, being deficient in the means and 
the desire of communicating with the natives whose countries 
they visit, satisfy their own curiosity and think to satisfy that 
of their readers with a few stories told either by the tutor who 
lolls with them in the same post-chaise, or by the first English- 
man whom they may meet at an inn on his return from the 
places which they propose to visit; and, unhappily, a man or a 
book that is seasoned with the sauce piquante of a few ill- 
natured anecdotes is but too acceptable to general curiosity. 


In vain shall a noble and rich collector admit the stranger to 


the secrets of his cabinet ; in vain shall he change the scene to 
a conversazione, a dinner, or a ball: in the traveller he receives 
a spy and an enemy; and his hospitalities shall be requited by 
some malevolent or thoughtless page, which, after having 
diverted the tables of London, shall be translated into other 
languages, and thus send his name connected with ridicule 
or with vice over the whole continent of Europe. 

If the inconsiderate attacks of such writers have their sting, 
how deplorable is the misfortune to a nation, as well as to an 
individual, to be branded by a great and popular poet with the 
imputation of vice, or even to be held up to ridicule ! — The 
stain is indelible; and the Ligurian, deceitful, “ dum fallere fata 
sinebant,” will be repeated in every school, and echoed from pole 
to pole, as long as men shall read or Virgil be understood. 
Yet, if art and stratagem were the arms of the antient Ligu- 
rians, by which alone they were enabled to defer the hour of 
their subjection to the superior genius of Rome, the modern 
Ligurians have defended: their soil, as it deserves to be de- 
fended, by courage and strength. ‘The bankers and merchants of 
Genoa, among whom many of the nobles are included, are ob- 
liged, as it wereynecessarily to cultivate good faith and honesty in 
their dealings: but they employ as porters men from Bergamo, 
a strong-bodied honest race, to the exclusion of the lower or- 
ders of Genoese. ‘This fact may be admitted: but distrust of 
their own countrymen may not be the motive. As Mr. Eus- 
tace observes, nearly all the chairmen in London are Irish, 
and most of the watchmen are of the same nation; and some 
sagacious foreigner may hence infer that the English people 
are too weak for chairmen, and too thievish and dishonest for 
watchmen.—-Having restored their good fame to the Genoese, 
the author leaves them for the passage of the Bocchetta, Novi, 
Pavia, and Milan. Bt 


[Zo be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Art. II. The Bridal of Triermain, or the Vale of St.John. In 
Three Cantos. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. Boards. Ballantyne, Edin- 
burgh; Longman and Co., London. 1813. 


WE have so often discussed the manner and the merits of 
Mr. Scott and his countless host of imitators, that it must 
be superfluous for us to preface our examination of the present 
volume by any general remarks. We shall proceed, therefore, 
at once to supply our readers with some quotations from a very 
pleasing Fairy Tale, and shall not even detain them with any 
description of its design and management: which would after 
all be doing little more than attempting the analysis of —a 
cobweb. 

Each canto of this ‘ Lover’s Tale,’ as it is intitled, is pre- 
ceded or followed by some introductory or concluding lines ; 
in which we are informed that a gentle youth and still more 
gentle dame, taking an amatory walk in a favourite wood, were 
agreeably employed, the one in reciting and the other in listen- 
ing to * The Bridal of Triermain.’ We confess that it occurs 
to us, as it did tothe Vicar of Wakefield when he met Mr. 
Jenkinson again, to think that “ we have heard this before ;” 
and, indeed, on second thoughts, it forcibly reminds us of 
one particular portion of that ‘ Interesting Oral Matter,” with 
which the celebrated Mr. Incledon, in the character of * The 
Wandering Melodist *,” was wont to introduce his most favou- 
rite ballad:— that, we mean, in which he told us, (like the 
author of § The Vale of St. John,’) that “ a young gentleman 
of respectable connections, and a young lady of equally re- 
spectable connections, were accustomed to take an evening walk 
in a certain grove, and that the lovely maid listened to her tuneful 
adorer while he sang the following lay: 


‘¢ From the white-blossom’d sloe:” &c. &¢e. &c. 


but, * sloes and white-blossoms” apart, we cannot approve of 
these head-pieces and tail-pieces to ‘ the Bridal of Triermain.’ 
Although they contain some pretty passages, on the whole the 
are in bad taste; and we hope that we have sufficiently de- 
scribed the sort of bad taste by our comparison above. Let the 
author (if he pleases) omit them in any future edition of his 
poem; for future editions, although only a Fairy Tale, we 
think it may command: particularly in this ‘ most potent, 
grave, and venerable,” generation of poetical amateurs. 

The first passage which we shall select for the amusement of 
our readers (who, we are sure, will thank us for not spoiling 





* By an unlucky mistake, which occurred at Winchester, Mr. I. 


was converted, in the printed bills of his performance, into * The 
Wandering Methodist.” 


the 
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the pleasure which they may derive from perusing the story 
for the first time, slight as this story is,) is that in which the 
famous King of Round-Table memory is described as seeking- 
an adventure in the ‘ Valley of St. John? 


¢ He rode, till over down and dell 
The shade more broad and deeper fell, 
And though around the mountain’s head 
Flow’d streams of purple, gold, and red, 
Dark at the base, unblest by beam, 
Frown’d the black rocks, and roar’d the stream. 
With toil the king his way pursued 
By lonely Threlkeld’s waste and wood, 
Till on his course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of Sant Joun, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering sun-beams love to lie. 
Right glad to feel those beams again, 
The king drew up his charger’s rein ; 
With gauntlet raised he skreen’d his sight, 
As dazzled with the level light, 
And, from beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann’d at his ease the lovely vale, 
While ’gainst the sun his armour bright 
Gleam’d ruddy like the beacon’s light. 


¢ Paled in by many a lofty hill, 

The narrow dale lay: smooth and still, 

And, down its verdant bosom led, 

A winding brooklet found its bed. 

But, midmest of the vale, a mound 

Arose, with airy turrets crown’d, 

Buttress, and rampire’s circling bound, 
And mighty keep and tower ; 

Scem’d some primeval giant’s hand 

The castle’s massive walls had plann’d, 

A ponderous bulwark, to withstand 
Ambitious Nimrod’s power. 

Above the moated entrance slung, 

The balanced draw-bridge penbling hung, 
As jealous of a foe ; 

Wicket of oak, as iron hard, 

With iron studded, clenched, and barr’d, 

And prong’d portcullis, joined to guard 
The gloomy pass below. 

But the grey walls 20 banners crown’d, 

Upon the watch tower’s airy round 

No warder stood his horn to sound, 

No guard beside the bridge was found, 

And where the gothic gateway frown’d, 
Glaneed neither bill nor bow. 


»* 


© Beneath 
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‘ Beneath the castle’s gloomy pride, 

In ample round did Arthur ride 

Three times ; nor living thing he spied, 
Nor heard a living aand, 

Save that, awakening from her dream, 

The owlet now began to scream, 

In concert with the rushing stream, 
That washed the battled mound.’ 


Here we cannot but discover the hand of a master, or rather 
of a masterly imitator of Mr. Scott. Some persons, indeed, have 
ventured an opinion that, in this case, 


«¢ None but himself can be his parallel ;” 


and that we have here the real King Harry fighting in one of 
his follower’s coats. Ifso, we should be obliged to observe that 
the very oddest of all metamorphoses has taken place in our 
northern minstrel; and that he writes anonymously with much 
more correctness and with much less spirit than he displays in 
propria persond. Some “ Walter Scotticisms,” indeed, our readers 
will not fail to have detected ; — for instance, ‘ unblest by 
beam,’ over down and dell,’ &c.; and they will object, probably, 
to allow so much ¢ air’ to both ‘ urref? and £ tower’ in one short 
passage. All this, however, is very admissible in the ballad- 
style ; that modern antique, or composite order of poetry, which 
both writers and readers seem to have entered into a sort of 
familyecompact to support and to admire. 

The inhabitants of the Fairy Castle are well described. The 
king has gained admittance. 


¢ The vaulted arch before him lay, 
With nought to bar the gloomy way, 
And onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On Caliburn’s resistless brand. 


* A hundred torches, flashing bright, . 
Dispelled at once the gloomy night 
That loured along the walls, 
And shewed the king’s astonished sight 
The inmates of the halls. 
Nor wizard stern, nor goblin grim, 
Nor giant huge of form and limb, 
Nor heathen knight, was there ; 
But the cressets, which odours flung aloft, 
Shewed, by their yellow light and soft, 
A band of damsels fair ! 
Onward they came, like summer wave 
That dances to the shore ; 
An hundred voices welcome gave, 
And welgome o’er and o’er ! 


An 
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An hundred lovely hands assail 


The bucklers of the monarch’s mail, 

And busy laboured to unhasp 

Rivet of steel and iron clasp ; 

One wrapp’d him in a mantle fair, 

And one flung odours on his hair ; 

His short mete ringlets one smooth’d down, 
One wreathed them with a myrtle crown. 

A bride upon lier wedding day 

Was tended ne’er by troops so gay. 


¢ Loud laughed they all, — the king in vain, 
With questions tasked the giddy train ; 
Let him entreat, or crave, or call, 
T’was one reply, — loud laughed they all. 
Then o’er him mimic chains they fling, 
Fram’d of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite, 
Onward to drag the wondering knight, 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with ~ 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 
Behind him were in triumph borne 
The warlike arms he late had worn. 
Four of the train combined to rear 
The terrors of Tintadgel’s spear ; 
Two, laughing at their lack of strength, 
Dragg’d Caliburn in cumbrous length ; 
One, while she aped a martial stride, 
Placed on her brows the helmet’s pride, 
Then scream’d, *twixt laughter and surprise, 
To feel its depth o’erwhelm her eyes. 
With revel-shout, and triumph-song, 
Thus gaily marched the giddy throng.’ 


‘A fanciful little picture might be drawn from this descrip- 
tion; and we must take this opportunity of remarking that 
most of the descriptions in the poem are very clearly and dis- 
tinctly executed. 

The fruit of King Arthur’s amour with the lady of the 
Enchanted Hall is a fair daughter ; who is destined to avenge 
the wrongs which her mother suffers from the inconstancy of 
her father, by presiding at a tournament at which the knights 
of the Round ‘Table contend, and not dropping the sign which 
was to put an end to the combat, even when many brave war- 
riors had expired, ‘The wizard prophet, Merlin, rises from 
the earth at this juncture, and, as a punishment for her pride 
and cruelty, dooms Arthur’s daughter to a protracted sleep : 


‘ Sleep, until a knight shall wake thee, 
For feat of arms as far renowned 


As warrior of the Table Round.’ 
It 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that this knight is De Vaux *, 
the hero of the tale. He had seen the lovely Gyneth in a 
vision, and set out in pursuit of the reality. In the valley of 
St.John— but hold !—we are violating our engagement, and re- 
vealing the secrets of the Bridal of Triermain. ‘The descrip- 


tion of Gyneth, when she is first laid asleep by Merlin, has 
considerable merit : 


‘ As Merlin speaks, on Gyneth’s eye 
Slumber’s load begins to lie ; 
Fear and anger vainly strive 
Still to keep its ight alive. 
Twice, with effort and with pause, 
O’er her brow her hand she draws ; 
Twice her strength in vain she tries, 
From the fatal hair to rise; 
Merlin’s magic doom is spoken, 
Vanoc’s death must now be wroken, 
Slow the dark fringed eye-lids fall, 
Curtaining each azure ball, 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leaves. 
The weighty baton of command 
Now bears down her sinking hand, 
On her shoulder droops her head 
‘Net of pearl and golden thread, 
Bursting, gave her locks to flow 
O’er her arm and breast of snow. 
And so lovely seemed she there, 
Spell-bound in her ivory-chair, 
hat her angry sire, repenting, 
Craved stern Merlin for relenting, 
And the champions, for her sake, 
Would again the contest wake ; 
Till, in necromantic night, 
Gyneth vanished from their sight.” 





Again; the first appearance, or rather the first re-appearance, 
i, of the Castle of St. John might furnish matter for the pencil : 


¢ De Vaux had marked the sun-beams set, 
At eve, upon the coronet 
Of that enchanted mound, 
And seen but crags at random flung, 
That, o’er the brawling torrent hung, 
In desolation frown’d. 
What sees he by that meteor’s lour ?—— 
A bannered Castle, Keep, and Tower, 
Returns the lurid ai ; 








* Why will the author make De Vaux rhyme to rocks ? 
Rev. Marcu, 1814. R With 
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With battled walls and buttress fast, 
And barbican, and ballium vast, 
And airy flanking towers, that cast 
Their shadows on the stream. 
Tis no deceit! distinctly clear 
Crenell and parapet appear, . 
While o’er dhe pile that meteor drear 
Makes momentary pause ; 
Then forth its solemn path it drew, 
And fainter yet and fainter grew 
Those gloomy towers upon the view, 
As its wild light withdraws.’ 


The Walter-Scotticisms of this passage are numerous and ma- 
nifest. — As in the tournament-scene we discover the Aerald, 
we here see the architect of poetry; and, in spite of the life 
and precision of these minute pictures, we are sometimes dis- 
posed to remember the musty proverb which admonishes the 
artist to conceal bis art, and are tempted to exclaim, (we believe, 
with many other readers,) “ A truce with your technica- 
lities, good Master Minstrel !” 

In making one more'selection from this poem, we shall quote 
a passage of much force and vivacity. The adventurous De 
Vaux has thrown aside all his armour and arms except his 
sword, in order to swim across the moat that encircles the castle: 
where, having penetrated into the inner courts, and ascended a 
stair-case at the top of which his farther passage is barred by 


an arched portal gate, 


¢ The gallant Knight took earnest view 
That grated wicket-window through. 


¢ Oh for his arms! Of martial weed 
Had never mortal Knight such need }— 
He spied a stately gallery ; all 
Of snow-white marble was the wall, 
The vaulting, and the floor ; 
And, contrast strange! on either hand 
There stood array’d, in sable band, 
Four maids whom Afric bore ; 
And each a Lybian tyger led, 
Held by as bright.and frail a thread 
As Lucy’s golden hair, 
For the leash that bound these monsters dread 
Was but of gossamer. 
Each maiden’s short barbaric vest 
Left all unclosed the knee and breast, 
And limbs of shapely jet ; 
White was their vest and turban’s fold, 
On arms and ancles rings of gold 
In savage pomp were set ; 
A quiver 
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A quiver on their shoulders lay, 
And in their hand an assagay. 
Such and so silent stood they there, 
That Roland well nigh hoped 
He saw a band of statues rare, 
Stationed the gazer’s soul to seare ; 
But, when the wicket oped, 
Each griesly beast ’gan upward draw, 
Roll’d his grim eye, and spread his claw, 
Scented the air, ‘und licked his jaw ; 
While these weird maids, in Moorish tongue, 
A wild and dismal warning sung. 


¢ « Rash adventurer, bear thee back ! 
Dread the-spell of Dahomay ! 
Fear the race of Zaharak, 
Daughters of the burning day ! 





‘ « When the whirlwind’s gusts are wheeling, 

Our’s it is the dance to braid ; 

Zarah’s sands in pillars reeling, 
Join the measure that we tread, 

When the Moon hath don’d her cloak, 
And the stars are red to see, 

Shrill when pipes the sad Siroc, 
Music meet for such as we. 


¢ «¢ Where the shatter’d columns lie, 
a 3 Shewing Carthage once had been, 
If the wandering Santon’s eye 
Our mysterious rites hath seen, — 
Oft he cons the prayer of death, 
' ot To the nations preaches doom, 
| ¢ Azrael’s brand hath left the sheath ! 
Moslems, think upon the tomb !’? — 





<< Qur’s the scorpion, our’s the snake, 
Our’s the hydrz of the fen, 
Our’s the tyger of the brake, 
All that plagues the sons of men. 
Our’s the tempest’s midnight wrack, 
Pestilence that wastes by day — 
Dread the race of Zaharak ! 
Fear the spell of Dahomay !” ’— 


Here we must close our quotations and our remarks, with 
the exception of a few verbal criticisms.— In a passage cited 
above, such a line as 


¢ Vanoc’s death must now be wroken’ 


cannot have escaped notice ; and the affectation of describing 
heaps of gold in the following language must not pass 
uncensured : 





R 2 ¢ There 
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‘ There in ingots piled, and there 
Coined badge of empery it bare.’ — 


The mixture of familiarity and finery, in the subjoined 
stanza, comprizes nearly all the faults (and that is saying 
much) of the New-O/d-Ballad style of poetry : 


‘ That bower, the gazer to bewitch, 
Had wondrous store of rare and rich 
As e’er was seen with eye ; 
For there by magic skill, I wis, 
Form of each living thing that is 
Was limn’d in proper dye.’ 
4 
It is strange and pitiful that this farrago should be pro- 
duced by an author who could also write so naturally and im- 
pressively as he has written, in the lines with which we shall 
leave him to make his bow to the reader : 





‘ But why pursue the common tale ? 
Or wherefore shew how knights prevail . 
When ladies dare to hear? 
Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant passion draws, 
Till, mastering all within, 
Where lives the man that has not tried, 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin !’ 


We have heard a report of the name of the author of this 
poem, but we do not know that the accuracy of the statement 
would warrant us in repeating it. Tod: 





Art. III. Some Account of the Abbey Church of St. Alban ; illus- 
trative of the Plans, Elevations, and Sections of that Building. 
Imperial Folio. Printed for the Society of Antiquaries, and 
sold at their Apartments. Price 6l. 6s. 


WE have great pleasure in announcing the progress made by 

the Society of Antiquaries, in their laudable design ‘ of 
publishing accurate measures of all the principal Ecclesiastical 
Buildings of England.’ This undertaking, when completed, 
will be eminently magnificent, highly honourable to the So- 
ciety, and advantageous to the arts; and,it will constitute a 
publication of which the British people may be proud. ‘The 
letter-press of the volume before us, which is beautiful, is given 
on a page measuring 264 inches by 191; and the plates exhibit- 
ing the plans, elevations, &c. are executed in a style of superior 
neatness and elegance. It is impossible for the axtist or the 


amateur to survey them without expressions of satisfaction ; and 
we 
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we should suppose that they will essentially contribute to an 
accurate knowlege of that magically-imposing style of architec- 
ture, called Gothic. As, moreover, our religious edifices of 
this description are rapidly falling into decay, it is very desir- 
able to obtain correct and measured drawings of all their 
members and decorations; and the enthusiasm with which this 
object has been prosecuted by certain individuals merits the 
warmest praise. The late Richard Gough, Esq., the celebrated 
editor of Camden’s Britannia, was devoted to this pursuit. 
At his expence, the engravings illustrating the account of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban were executed, and by him they 
were generously presented to the Society. They were made 
from drawings taken by Mr. John Carter, who, together with 
Mr. Gough, attentively surveyed this antient and venerable 
building. ‘The advertisement farther informs us that ¢ the su- 
perintendance of this work has been intrusted by the Council 
to Sir Henry Englefield, Bart., who carefully revised the whole 
through the press; and that Mr. Gough’s notes, which at his 
death were left imperfect, have been completed by the assist- 
ance of James Brown and John Nichols, Esq., members of the 
Society.’ 

Among our ecclesiastical edifices, the Abbey Church of 
St. Alban, the English proto-martyr, certainly occupies a dis- 
tinguished place; as well on account of its materials and 
various architecture, as for its antiquity, size, and beauty. Its 
length surpasses that of Winchester-cathedral (the longest ca- 
thedral in the kingdom) by 46 feet ; Winchester measuring 554 
feet from north to south, and St. Alban’s abbey 600 feet; and 
though at present it is despoiled of much of its beauty, suf- 
ficient remains to prove that, previously to the Dissolution, the 
Catholic religion was here displayed in its richest magnificence. 
The topography and history of this church are curious; and, 
as great pains have been taken by the editors to ascertain facts 
and dates, we shall oblige our readers by transcribing some 
parts of the account. 


‘ In what Mr. Camden calls the more antient and interior parts of 
the county of Hertford, twelve miles west from Hertford, five from 
Bishop’s Hatfield, and twenty-one from London, was VeRoLAMIUM, 
or as Tacitus, VERULAMIUM, or as Ptolemy, OYPOAANION, which 
names are still retained in that of Verulam ; which Humphrey Llwyd 
interprets Gwerllan, the temple of the Ver. The Saxons called it 
Werlamceaster, and from the Roman road Watling-street, which ran 
on its south side, Watlingaceaster. It stood on a hill gently sloping 
to the east, fortified with very strong walls, a double and even triple 
rampart, and deep ditches to the south; on the east a single im- 
mense ditch, and bank within ; and defended on the west by a single 
bank, a large terrace within the wall, and on the north by the river 
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Ver, antiently forming a large marsh called Fishpool, now confined 
for the accommodation of a mill, formerly belonging to the Abbey. 
It is supposed that it is the city or fortress of Cassibelan * fortified by 
woods and marshes, and forced by Cesar, who does not mention its 
name. In Nero’s time it ranked as a municipium, as enjoying the 
privileges of Roman citizenship, and the holding of public offices in 
the state. In this emperor’s reign, Boadicea, Queen of the Jceni, 
destroyed the place, then esteemed a principal city. It recovered 
from this calamity, and rose to the highest eminence. We hear, 
however, nothing particular about it till the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the dominions of Rome. Then it gave protection to 
Alban, a man eminent for his sanctity and steady adherence to the 
faith, for which he suffered martyrdom on a hill covered with wood, 
and afterwards by a church erected to his memory, which Bede 
describes as of excellent workmanship. Germanus, Bishop of Aus- 
erre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, held a synod here, A. D. 429, 
to contute the Pelagian heresy. In honour of the first of these a 
chapel was erected without the walls on the north, now totally 
destroyed. Verulam came not long after into the hands of the Saxons, 
but was retaken by the Britons, and again reverted to the Saxons. 
While it remained ruined by these wars, Offa, King of Mercia, 
founded, as a poor atonement for the murder of his son-in-law, A.D. 
793, on Holmburst, the woody hill before mentioned, a spacious 
monastery in honour of Christ and of Saint Alban, whose remains 
had been discovered there, and a town socn arose around it. The 
church was royally endowed, and enjoyed many privileges and immu- 
nities, anon of an exemption from the apostolic tax called 
Romescot, which the abbot collected and applied to his own use, and 
had episcopal authority over all the clergy and laity of its estates ; 
and as Saint Alban was proto-martyr so his abbot ranked first among 
the abbots of England.’ 


We shall see, in the course of this article, the state and 
magnificence which were preserved by this abbot, the pre- 
tended servant of the meek and humble Jesus; and if we attend 
to the immense sums expended on sacred structures, on the 
decorations of the shrines of saints, and on the clergy, we 
shall perceive that religion, or rather a splendid superstition, 
engrossed the attention and became the darling pursuit of the 
people. On cathedrals and collegiate churches, more treasure 
was lavished than on the palaces of kings; and sovereigns 
were insulted and degraded in order to gratify the pride of the 
priesthood. Our cathedrals, which are monuments of the do- 
mineering influence of the Catholic religion over the minds of 
the people, manifest not less judgment than taste, considered in 
their singular adaptation to the ceremonies and processions of 





* Milton calls St. Alban’s * jugera Cassibelauni,’? Epitaph. Dam. 
Rev. 
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the Catholic ritual: but to the unostentatious character of Pro- 
testantism they are not suited, and seem now to be immense 
bodies with departed souls. For the structure of the Abbey of: 
St. Alban, it is probable that many Roman edifices were de- 
molished, since Roman bricks are traced in every part of the 
church, which are here supposed to have been furnished by 
the materials of the old city of Verulam. The revenues of 
this monastic institution were estimated at 2,121. per annum, a 
considerable sum in those days: the abbey-church was pur- 
chased at the suppression by the mayor and burgesses for 4ool. ; 
and by the interest of Sir Thomas Pope with the King, this 
noble Saxon (or rather Saxo-Norman) church was preserved. 
Its component parts are thus specified : 


‘ The transepts and tower, with the upper half of the north 
aile of the nave, are of the Norman style of Henry I. The beautiful 
western arches of the nave, with its south aile, and the rest of the 
north aile, and the west porch, probably built by Abbot Roger, are 
of the time of Edward I. The choir is to be aed to the reign of 
Henry III.; and the Lady-Chapel, now converted into a i 
was built by Abbot Hugo de Eversden, soon after 1308.’ [Or in the 
reign of Edward II.] ‘ The whole fabrick was greatly beautified 
by Abbot Wheathamsted, in the reign of Henry VI. The rich 
front of the altar was the work of Abbot Wallingford, between 
1476 and 1484. His successor Thomas Ramryge, who died 1524, 
has an elegant ght sepulchral chapel on the north side of the choir, 
opposite to the plainer tomb of Wheathamsted ; near which last is a 
most rich brass, that lay over Abbot de la Mare ; and half another for 
Abbot Stoke, who died 1451. On the south side of the presby- 
tery, the space between the high altar and the Lady-Chapel, where 
stood the shrine of Saint Alban, marked by six holes in the pavement, 
is a rich sepulchral chapel, erected by Abbot Wheathamsted for his 
friend and patron Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, uncle of King 
. Henry VI., and supposed to have been the victim of court intrigues. 
His corpse was found in the beginning of the last century in perfect 
preservation, embalmed in a kind of pickle, inclosed in coffins of lead 
and wood: but now only a few of the bones and the lead are left, 
and a crucifix painted.at the foot of the vault.’— 

‘ The shrine of Saint Alban, behind the high altar, where the six 
holes mark its pillars, was most richly adorned with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, by Offa and other benefactors. In the centre of the 
ceiling of the north transept, among coats of arms held by angels, is a 
painting of his martyrdom, and on the wall over the arch of the north 
aile of the choir, is a wretched daubing of Offa, seated on his throne, 
crowned, and holding his sceptre, and under him these two lines : 


“ Quem male depictum et residentem ternitis alte 
Sublimem solio, Mercius Offa fuit.” 
— ‘ The church consists of a nave, with two ailes, two transepts, a’ 
space between the nave and choir (or anti-choir or baptistry), sepa- 
rated from the former by a rich screen; a choir with two ailes, open- 
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ing by two lofty pointed arches into a chapel or presbytery ; beyond 
which eastward is the Lady-Chapel, and between them is now a com- 
mon thofoughfare. 

¢ The whole church from east to west is 600 feet, whereof from the 
west door to the high altar is 411 feet; from theace, including the 
chapel of the shrine, to the east end of the Lady-Chapel, is 189 feet. 
The breadth of the transept is nearly 32 feet ; its extreme length 174; 
of the nave, with its ailes, 74 feet and a half; the height of the nave 
65 feet, and of the tower 1 

¢ The eleven eastern arches of the nave seem coeval with the tower 
and transepts, being, like them, of Saxon work *. Three of these 
arches on each side are taken into the anti-choir, and are all of them 
round, of three sweeps; the pillars massive and irregular, and com- 
posed of-rubble work and Roman bricks, and covered with a coat of 
plaster. The middle story has over each one elliptical arch with win- 
dows of three demi-quatrefoil days, and the upper arches are round 
and long.’——‘ The remaining arches below, nine on the north and ten 
on the south side, are pointed, and the pillars octagon, composed of a 
round and square shaft alternately. The nunneries above all these are 
divided into two days resting on triple round pillars, of which the 
middle cloister has fine flowered capitals,’— 








The most western window of the south aile is said to have 
been filled with verses, which are now chiefly obliterated: 
but some remain, which bear the date of 16233 and, as the 
not only relate a circumstance in the legendary history of the 
saint, but are characteristic of the quaint poetry of the age 
ay I.) in which they were written, we shall transcribe 
them : 


“* This image of our frailty, painted glass 
Shews where the life and death of Alban was, 
A knight beheads the martyr, but so soon 
His eyes drop out to see what he has done. 
And leaving their own head, seem with a teare 
To wail the other head lay mangled there. 
Because before his eyes no teares would shed, 
His eyes themselves like teares fall from his head. - 
O bloody fact, the whiles Saint Alban dies, 
The murderer himself weeps out his eyes. 
[In zeal to heaven, where holy Alban’s bones 
Were buried, Offa raised this heap of stones ; 
Which, after by devouring Time abused, 
Into the dying parts had life infused 
By James the First of England] +, to become 
[The glory of Alban’s] protomartyrdom.”’ 
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.* The latter are before stated to be in the Norman style. How 
are these dissonances to be reconciled? Rev. 
+ This part of the inscription refers to the reparation of the church 
by brief in the year 1623. 
Not 
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Not for their beauty, but for the rudeness and simplicity of 
their construction, we must notice the older pillars of the nave, 
which are probably of Saxon workmanship ; consisting of ¢ an 
assemblage of materials from Verulam, cemented in one mass, 
and covered with a thick cout of plaster. — These pillars are 
square or round, just as the materials could be united together, 
and have neither base nor capitals.” When these rude ves- 
tiges of antiquity are contrasted with the elegant specimens of 
Norman architecture with which this church was embellished 
at a subsequent period, we are tempted to express some sut- 
ptize that these rude mis-shapen masses, which do not at all 
harmonize with the other parts of the building, were suffered 
to remain. — The account proceeds to notice the screen of the 
anti-choir, and the altar-piece of improved Gothic work; be- 
hind which was the shrine of the Saint, standing on a stone- 
border, on which is inscribed, in modern characters, §. Albanus 
Verolamensis, Anglorum Proto-martyr, xvii Junii cexcvii. A de- 
scription is also given of the Lady-Chapel; of the square 
tower in the centre of the church, with the towers at the 
angles; of the remains of the cloisters, the site of which is 
ascertained by eight arches and a door-way, which range along 
the south side of the nave; of the great west window, &c.: 
but, for particulars on these subjects, we must refer the curious 
reader to the splendid pages before us. 

A second division of the work is intitled Monuments and 
Epitaphs, which may furnish much matter for a county-history, 
but will not be generally interesting. Among these transeripts 
from tomb-stones, and tablets, we find a list of the abbots of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, (forty in number,) the first of whom was 
Willegod, who died in 794; and the last, Richard Boreman de 
Stevenache, who surrendered the abbey in 1539, who had a 
yearly pension of 400 marks for life, and is said to have pur- 
chased the church in order to save it from destruction: but 
we know ‘not how this statement can be made to agree with 
the account already given, that it was purchased by the rn] 
and burgesses of St. Alban’s. This list of the abbots is fol- 
lowed by a sketch of the princely state displayed by these 
dignified ecclesiastics, and with which we have promised to 
entertain our readers : 


‘ Pope Adrian IV., surnamed Breakspeare, born at Abbotse 
Langley in this neighbourhood, constituted the Abbot of St. Al- 
ban’s first abbot in England in order and dignity, in 1154, as St. 
Alban was the English Protomartyr. Pope Honoris, in 1218, 
confirmed to the Abbot, and his successors, episcopal rights, and 
exempted them from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lincoln, their 
diocesan. 

* Of 
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* Of the state in which the abbots of this opulent monastery lived, 
we may judge from the following account by Mr. Robert Shrimpton, 
who was three times mayor of the town, and died in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He lived when the Abbey flourished, ts Thea 
the Dissolution, and remembered most things relating to the build- 
ings of the Abbey, the regimen of the house, the ceremonies of the 
church, and grand processions; of*all which he would often dis- 
course. Among other things, that in the great hall there was an 
ascent of fifteen steps to the Abbot’s table, to which the monks 
brought up the service on plate, and, staying at every fifth step as a 
landing-place, sung a short hymn, The Abbot usually sat alone, in 
the middle of the table ; and when any nobleman, or ambassador, or 
stranger of eminent quays came thither, they sat at the table to- 
wards the ends thereof. After the monks had waited a while on the 
Abbot, they sat down at two other tables placed on.the sides of the 
hall, and had their services brought in by the novices, who, when 
the monks had dined, sat down to their own table.’ 


Nineteen plates embellish this volume, with accompanying 
illustrations. The first (the ornamental title-page) ¢ is a view 
(looking east) in the porch on the left of the centre ditto of the 
west front entering into the north aile of the Abbey.’ No. II. 
contains, on a large scale, a plan of the church, and of the 
site of the monastical buildings that were once attached to it, 
with references to every particular that is worth notice. III. Ele- 
vation of the west front, which is evidently a made-up piece of 
architecture, previous to or soon after the Dissolution. IV. Ele- 
vation of the south front, containing some Saxon architecture : 
but the most striking feature in this elevation is ‘Our Lady’s- 
Chapel, the design of which remains very complete, which with 
its buttresses, windows, and their varied tracery, entablature, pa- 
rapet, &c., strongly denote the'style of the fourteenth century, a 
period when our antient architecture flourished in its utmost 
splendour, under the patronage of that august monarch Edward 
the Third.’ V. Longitudinal section, (from west to east,) pre- 
senting the north side of the interior of the church. ‘ This range 
exhibits most of the orders of architecture, from the earliestSaxon 
down to that of the Tudor construction.’ It is here remarked 
that nothing remains ‘ of the antient wood-decorations to the 
church, such as stalls, reading desks, pulpit, &c., except the 
amburies, and oratory over them, in St. Alban’s feretory, 
whereon are some of the finest carvings in oak, of the le- 

end of St. Alban, diversified foliage, and elaborate traceries.’ 

I. Transverse section, (from north to south,) presenting the 
east side of the transepts of the interior, the elevation of which 
is wholly Saxon. To these general views, succeed specimens 
of the architecture in detail. Plate VII. exhibits parts of the 
west front, drawn to a larger scale; as the double entrance into 
the 
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the nave, and the north side of the porch. VIII. Seventh di- 
vision of the nave on the south front, with the internal arches of 
the north cloister, springings of the groins, &c. IX. Fourth 
division of the choir on the south front. X. Divisions on the 
eastern part of the south front. XI. Third division internally 
of the nave (style, thirteenth century). XII. Sixth division 
internally of the nave (Saxon work). On this portion of the 
church it is remarked that, ¢ taking the upright in its principal 
lines, exclusive of the window-introductions in the two first 
stories, a plain and uniform grandeur is expressed, and the 
proportions of each part happily maintained. It may be allowed 
that the architecture here presented, by its near affinity to the 
Roman manner, is one of the earliest specimens of the labours 
of our Saxon architects, whether ecclesiastics or professional 
men, in that branch of science.’ XIII. First division internally 
of the north transept (Saxon work). XIV. First division in- 
ternally of the choir (style, fifteenth century). XV. exhibits 
divisions of the double eastern aile of the choir; three recesses 
of the grand avenue; north side of the upper loft of the centre 
tower, which is Saxon work, constructed entirely of Roman 
bricks of various sizes; and an example of the newel, or 
central column round which the stairs of the tower wind, 
which, like every other part of the Saxon portions of the 
church, ‘ is done with Roman bricks,’ and which shews that 
the ruins of Verulam must have furnished them in great 
abundance. Examples, also, of columns to the galleries of 
the north and south transepts are given in this plate. XVI. Ele- 
vation of St. Cuthbert’s altar-screen, or entrance into the 
choir, (style, fourteenth century,) an admirable work of an- 
tient art, which on the whole is in fine preservation. XVII. Ele- 
vation of the high altar-screen ; ¢ the design of which is, be- 
yond dispute, one of the most splendid works of the kind re- 
maining in this kingdom.’ XVIII. and XIX. contain various 
specimens of the external and internal sculptures, and of the 
paintings which decorate this abbey-church; such as bustos, 
consoles, shields, capitals, spandrils, entablatures, grotesque 
figures, angels with shields of arms, enrichments on the band- 
mouldings, monagram of the name of Jesus, ditto of the Tri- 
nity, painting of Offa, the abbey-arms, very antient Saxon 
seal of St. Alban in a vesica piscis, &c. &c. 

From the above enumeration, it will be seen that nothing 
has escaped the notice of the diligent antiquaries who were 
employed in exploring the Abbey-church of St. Alban; that 
no expence has been spared in preparing this account of it for 
the public; and that artists may consult it with confidence as 
an accurate delineation of the different styles of architecture 


which this celebrated edifice exhibits. Mo-y. A 
RT. 
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Art. IV. Statistical Survey of the County of Antrim ; with Obser- 
vations on the Means of Improvement ; drawn up for the Consi- 
deration, and by Direction, of the Dublin Society. By the Rev. 
John Dubourdieu, Rector of Annahilt. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 742. 
Priated in Dublin. 


PV BATEVER is calculated to display the resources and.stimu~ 
late the industry of a country must infallibly contribute 

to its benefit. It is an old maxim in trade, that ‘God helps 
those who help themselves ;” and it may with equal truth be 
observed that governments are ready to lend a helping hand to 
those portions of their empire, of which the inhabitants are dis- 
posed to make efforts for the amelioration of their own condi- 
tion. Much as our sister-island has been neglected, we are 
leased to find that she is now becoming sensible of her capa- 
ilities; so that we may reasonably conclude shat a proper re- 
‘presentation of her exertions and growing prosperity will incline 
our rulers to second her endeavours. If Ireland be in several 
respects behind England, the reason may easily be assigned: but, 
instead of adverting to her past treatment, it is better to speculate 
on the future by presenting those views of sound policy which 
are essential to her comfort and advancement. As far as that 
advancement is concerned which consists in an amelioration of 
the soil, and in a spirited application of natural advantages, we 
think that County-Surveys, on the plan of that which is before 
us, must operate in a very beneficial manner. A country like 
Ireland requires, perhaps, more than any other part of the 
United Kingdom, the diffusion of statistical instruction; and 
as knowlege, of this kind, is certainly power, its inhabitants, in 
proportion as they are made acquainted with the means which 
Providence has placed within their reach and with the benefits 
which result from the use of them, will naturally be prompted 
to mutual emulation in the career of improvement. One spirited 
agriculturist, manufacturer, or merchant, sets an example which 
operates on his countrymen; and they no sooner perceive the 
fruits of his genius and exertions than they prepare to follow 
him. If one man converts a bog into fertile fields, if another 
establishes a manufactory by which habits of industry are in- 
troduced among the neighbouring poor, and if a third builds 
ships to bring home the materials of which the manufacturer is 
in want, and to export the produce of his own country to 
foreign states, the community must necessarily feel the benefits 
of such undertakings. Society will then wear a new 4aspect ; with 
the means of subsistence, population will increase, towns and 
villages will assume an appearance of superior comfort, and the 
condition of the poor will be improved. It should seem, from 
the extensive emigration of the Irish, that the case of the poor 
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in our sister-island has not been sufficiently regarded, and that 
her population at large is not put on the best footing. When 
necessity presses too hardly on the poor, they cease to have @ country. 
The picturé which has been drawn of the Irish cotter, in some 
districts, is melancholy in the extreme ; and we should be happy 
to hear that some system of agricultural improvement was pro- 
jected, by which his situation could be generally amended, It 
is to be hoped that a new mode of distributing and of cultivat- 
ing the soil will introduce new comforts to the laborious cul- 
tivator ; and that the country, in all its ramifications, will reap 
the advantage which such disquisitions! as are contained in 
the pages before us are designed to generate. 

In his statistical survey of the county of Antrim, Mr. Du-’ 
bourdieu embraces a much wider range than is common in our 
County-Reports; and we have followed him with pleasure 
through its several departments. He seems to have taken great 
pains in collecting information, and he every where details it 
with a patriotic spirit, anxious to inspire all classes of the Irish 
people with a sense of the importance of doing justice to them- 
selves, by turning their many natural advantages to the best ac- 
count. He endeavours also to interest the political arithmetician, 
the naturalist, and the antiquary, in his researches ; and we are 
confident that all readers, who are sollicitous for the prosperity 
of Ireland, will derive satisfaction from the present work. 

The report commences as usual with a description of the 
geographical situation, extent, and divisions (as well ecclesias- 
tical as civil) of the county of Antrim; a part of which it is 
proper for us to extract: 


_© The county of Antrim is a maritime county, which presents a 
considerable line of coast to the northern ocean, and to the Irish 
channel; by the former it is bounded to the north; by the latter to 
the east; Carrickfergus bay and the river Lagan form its limits to 
the south-east, dividing it from the county of Down as far to the south 
as Spencer’s bridge. To the south-west it has the same county, 
which running to a point meets Lough Neagh at Shanport. To the 
west it has the winding shores of nay Neagh, and Lough Beg, 
until it meets the river Bann, issuing rom the latter; from thence 
this river, taking a northerly course inclining to the west, separates 
Antrim from Londonderry, and with the Liberties of Coleraine com- 
pletes its circuit. 

‘ The county of Antrim lies between 54°—26° and 55°—12°—16" 
north latitude ; its greatest length is from Bengore head north, to 
Spencer’s bridge south, and is, according to Mr. Lendrick’s map, 414 
Irish miles. Its greatest breadth from the Gobbins cast, to Island 
Reagh Toome west, is about 24 miles. The superficial contents, 
from the same authority, are 420,999 Irish acres. 

‘ This county contains eight baronies ; their contents in Irish acres 
areas follow: —Barony of Dunluce, 56,320 ; Carey, 45,360; Killcon- 
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way, 38,569; Glenarm, 50,240; Toome, 48,160; Antrim, 67,520; 
Belfast, 6559205 Masserene, 48,910. 

‘ Acgording to these divisions all taxes upon the county at large are 
apportioned.’ — 

¢ The minor civil divisions are half baronies, constablewicks, and 
townlands. This last division must .have been of a very early date: 
for, the names are nearly all Irish and expressive of the qualities of 
the land, or descriptive of some circumstance that relates to them. 
These townlands cannot be the same as those mentioned by Sir James 
Ware, as affording pasture for 300 cows, which being divided into 
four herds, none of the herds could see each other. There is another 
division of land mentioned in the patent of Charles the First to the 
Antrim family, viz. Touagh; this has been supposed a district si- 
milar to our barony ; but that could not be the case, for the Glynnes 
are here said to contain seven Touaghs; but it has already been 
shewn, that the Glynnes only contain the barony of Glenarm and 
part of Carey. Many of the names still remain, and give a kind of 
vague denomination to parts of the country, but they have no exact 
definition as to any county fegulations. Cinament, another antient de- 
nomination, is said to be derived from an Irish word which Ware calls 
Cine, but which I am informed is more properly spelled Cineim, a 
family ; this appears to have been the land appropriated to the resi- - 
sidence of a family, as the signification of the word implies, and in 
modern language might be termed a demesne. Ploughlands were in- 
stituted in the reign of Philip and Mary ; according to them certain 
taxes were paid. ‘Chey were rated at 100 acres ; this division is now 
quite laid aside. 

¢ The bishopric of Connor comprehends the whole county of An- 
trim, (and also the liberties of Coleraine,) except the beside of Ag- 
halee, or Soldierstown, in the barony of Masserene, which is in the 
diocese of Dromore, and the parish or grange of Ballicullen, which 
belongs to the diocese of Derry. 

‘ The dignitaries are the bishop, dean, archdeacon, chancellor, 
treasurer, precentor, and four prebends. ‘T’he dean is appointed by 
the crown, and holds the rectories of Island Magee, Carrickfergus, 
Larne, Inver, Raloo, and Moylusk, ‘The archdeacon is appointed 
by the bishop, and holds the rectorial tithes of Ardmoy, Billy, 
Donegore, Killbride, and Ballyclug. 

¢ The chancellor is named by the bishop, and holds the rectorial 
tithes of Glenarm, with Teckmacreevan, Ramoan, Culfaghtrin, 
Loughgule, Ballywillan, and Ballyrashane. 

‘ ‘The treasurer is appointed by the bishop, and holds the rectories 
of Ballyaghran and Ardclinnis. 

‘ The precentor holds the rectory of Ballymoney together with 
the rectorial tythes of Dunluce, and is also appointed by the bishop. 

¢ rst, The prebend of Connor holds the vicarage of Connor with 
Killagan, which is a rectory, but no tithe has been paid for some time. 
2d. The prebend of Rathsharkin holds the chief parts of the rectories 
of Rathsharkin, Finvoy, Killraghts, and Killdallock. 3d. The pre- 
bend of Carncastle holds the rectories of Carncastle, St. Caning, Kill- 
walter, Rashee, (i.e. Ballycasten and Ballycor,) and tee ven 
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4th. The prebend of. Killroot holds the vicarages of Templecurran 
and Ballynure. The prebends are appointed by the bishop.’ 


After having thus sketched the outlines and divisions of the 
district which falls under his review, Mr. D. proceeds to notice 
the climate, soil, surface, subsoil, and different minerals and 
fossils, which occur in the county of Antrim, Of these, basalt 
occupies the most eminent place ; and the immense columns of 
this substance at the northern extremity of the county, known by 
the name of the Giants’-causeway, with those detached basaltic 
swells or whin-dykes which are found within land, have oc- 
cupied the attention of geologists, who continue to. be much 
divided in opinion respecting their origin. Mr. D. has allot- 
ted many pages to this subject; and Dr. Richardson, in the 
Appendix, has entered still more largely into the contro- 
versy, contending vehemently against those who maintajn the 
volcanic origin of basalt, and producing the zeolite, which 
is found imbedded in the largest blocks of basalt, in confirma- 
tion of his opinion : but, as it is possible that the zeolite might 
have been a subsequent formation, we are not satisfied with 
the accuracy of Dr. R.’s conclusions. When, in another letter, 
he proceeds to argue that the whole county of Antrim may 
have once been an immence block of basalt, of which only cer- 
tain prominent peaks or projections remain, and that the basal- 
tic subtance which once filled the vallies, or hollows, between 
the present eminences, has been actually carried away, we de- 
mur to his theory, or his step towards atheory. Is it not more 
likely that the vallies, which intervene between one basaltic 
ridge and another, were formed by a subsidence of a part of 
the great mass; and that in subsiding it turned over, in a 
great measure, so as to hide the basalt which was once at the 
top, and to present the lime-stone which was originally under 
it ? We mean not to enter the lists with Dr. R. on this point: 
but we may surely ask him whether this supposition be not 
more probable than that of ‘the diminution of the surface of 
the county of Antrim, with the total loss of the materials which 
composed it ?? —Leaving geologists to settle the question how 
the Giants’-causeway became placed at the north of Ireland, we 
. must observe that it ranks among our most stupendous natural 
phenomena; and, as the colonnades of Staffa have been pre- 
ferred by some tourists to those of the Antrim pillars, we 
commend Dr. R. for displaying a little national vanity on the 
occasion, and for adducing facts to prove that, if comparisons 
must be instituted, they will be in favour of his own colonnade : 

‘ I do not wish,’ says he, ‘to derogate from the beauty, nor to 
depreciate the grandeur of the Staffa colonnades; but, as Mr. Pennant 


institutes the comparsion, I must tell him that, while the longest pillar 
at 
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at Staffa is 55 feet, ours at Fair-head are 250. The continuous co- 
lonnade at Fair-head is longer than the whole island of Staffa ; and the 
colonnade at Bengore three times as long, and one of its two parallel 
ranges of pillars equal to the solitary ir: in Staffa. 

* Though I never saw Staffa, I may fairly pronounce our facades 
to be far more stupendous; for the highest point in the island of 
Staffa is but 126 feet above the level of the sea, while Pleskin, scarcely 
higher than the rest of the fagade, is 370, and the uniform columnar 
range of Fair-head 550.’ 


Besides basalt, calcareous lime-stone, gypsum, alabaster, coals, 
fossil-wood, or wood-coal*, sand-stone, &c., are enumerated in 
the section on minerals: but we must pass over these topics, 
and the account of the natural history of Lough Neagh, includ- 
ing the birds which frequent it, its fish and fisheries, mineral 
waters, &c., though the reporter has collected much curicus 
matter relative to this department of his survey.— The ob- 


oo in natural history peculiar to the county of Antrim, 
r. Richardson says, ate 3 


‘ 1st, Basalt, arranged in beautiful colonnades, the pillars formed 
of prismatic joints, executed with extreme neatness. 

‘ 2d. Whyn-dykes, those stupendous walls, which, issuing from 
the interior of Antrim, and diverging in all directions, are first dis- 
covered on the coast, where they cut through the precipices lining 
it, and bury themselves in the sea, without any great intermissions, 
for a length of near sixty Irish miles, 

¢ gd. Basaltic hummocks, generally stratified, scattered over the 
whole face of Antrim, and of all magnitudes, from the gigantic 
mountain down to the most diminutive hillock. 

¢ 4th. The arrangement and alternations of our strata, so happily 
disclosed in Antrim, as to enable us to penetrate farther into the 
secrets of nature, than she has suffered_to be done in any other 


country.’ 
~ 


* This substance is curious as explanatory of the origin of coal ; 
though it is difficult to cunceive how wood can have been so com- 
pressed as we find the strata or veins of coal. The Rev. R. Trail 
thus writes to Mr. D.: 

«¢ In most places, where I have observed this substance, columns 
of basalt are placed over it. In my own quarry onthe glebe it is to 
be found underneath twenty feet of solid rock, in a compressed state, 
or flattened appearance; the outward edges, however, have preserved, 
in many instances, a degree of roundness, and I have heard of some 
pieces being got perfectly round as in their original shape. The bark 
and knots are quite distinct, and you may reckon the rings of its an- 
nual growth. I have even seen the roots of the trees, and distinctly 
traced the ramifications, where they were not covered with basalt, 
and could readily perceive that they had been laid down by some 
force ptessing against them, otien: like trees blown down by a 
storm.”” 
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On the subjects of estates, houses of proprietors, and cottages, 
Mr. D. gives rather a pleasing statement; and it is to be 
wished that his account would apply to every part of Ireland. 
Of estates, he remarks that 


‘ They are in general freehold; for they are either immediate 
grants from the crown, or held under those grants. The exceptions 
are the properties under the See of Connor. Some of these estates 
are very great, as the Marquis of Hertford’s, the Marquis of Done- 
gal’s, the Earl of O*Neil’s, and the Antrim estate, which includes 
the northern baronies ; the latter, however, being mostly set in per- 
petuity, is now in the possession of respectable country gentlemen. 
There are, besides, a number of other respectable properties, in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, as well belonging to the nobility as to the 
gentlemen.’ 


The reporter offers no information on the subject of rent; 
observing that, over a large county, this is a most difficult 
matter to ascertain, since that which would be a moderate price 
for an acre of land in one situation would be most exorbitant for 
one of equal quality in another: yet, though this remark may 
be correct as applying to a single acre near a large town, and 
to one at a distance in the country, we should suppose that a 
tolerable average might be made of the rents of considerable 
estates, or of large holdings. A manufacturer may be willing 
to pay a large rent for a field which lies contiguous to his 
dwelling, but this cannot be supposed to regulate the price 
given by the professed farmer. As it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract that the farmer, as well as the proprietor, is 
comfortably lodged, we should expect to find the country-price 
of land tolerably ascertained: but neither on this head nor on 
that of expence and profit does the reporter appear to have 
obtained any satisfactory information. 


‘ Nothing tends more to improve a country than the residence of 
enlightened proprietors; nothing embellishes it more than their habi- 
tations. Though there are few splendid hoyses, there are many cha- 
ractetised by convenience and elegance belonging to this rank in so- 
ciety. In addition to these must be mentioned that most respectable 
class, who are diffused over the great estates, but whose property in 
them is only leasehold; it is a striking and a pleasing sight to sce 
what is done by them, wherever they have had encouragement to 
settle and improve, for these are synonimous terms, Yet the pleasure, 
that results from contemplating this subject, is fully ‘eore by the 
view of that comfort, in which the inferior occupiers of the land live, 
which is daily increasing ; within these last thirty years, more has 
been done in this way than in the century which preceded it. 

‘ The houses of the farmers, though in general not more than one 
story, nor very spacious, are neat and warm, often pgs and 
whitened ; the windows sashed, and with the doors painted ; covered 
with a good coat of thatch, and in many instances slated; and with 
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one or two rooms floored. When the circumstances of the farmer 
enable him, and the size of his farm justifies him in doing it, there is 
often a second story. The offices at a farm-house consist of a stable, 
according with the number of horses required, a cow-house of the 
same capacity, and a barn sufficient to contain a stack of grain such 
as the owner thinks fit ; to these may always be added a house for 
one or more pigs, a shed for his calves, and in many instances an open 
house to contain turf, cars, and other faring Wakihewntet’, to protect 
them, when not in use, from the inclemency of the weather. I do not 
take upon me to say, that this picture is universal; there are excep- 
tions not only in single instances, but in particular parts, where things 
are not so well ; but I could point out roads of many miles in extent, 
where the picture I have drawn would be realised. The materials, of 
which the farm-houses are constructed, in most instances, are stone, 
as excellent quarries of basalt are to be met with through the greatest 
part of the county. These stones, when neatly put together, as they 
are, form a good contrast with the whiteness of the mortar ; and, as 
they stand. the hammer, make a permanent and dry wall. In the 
district of ‘Malone, and in’ some other situations where stones are diffi. 
cult to be obtained, very comfortable houses have been built of clay ; 
but that mode of building is now nearly out of practice, brick being 
substituted in its room. 

‘ The cottages of labourers and weavers, as well as of the other 
tradesmen who do not possess land, are inferior to the houses of the 
farmer ; but still, as the others have improved, these have also im- 
proved; the general circumstances of the country have imparted 
to them a share of comfort ; great attention has been paid by many 
—. to the accommodation of their farming servants, by having 

or them comfortable habitations ; the good sense as well as the hu- 

manity of this is evident, for, the more they perceive themselves to 
be objects of interest to their employers, the more attached they 
will be to them; besides the general feeling of a change for the worse 
in the event of misbehaviour.’ 

It is a peculiarity of the linen-manufacture established in 
Ireland, that it does not remove the peasant from the comforts 
and healthiness of rural life: here we find the weaver and the 
labourer on the soil united in the same person, who is some- 
times at his loom and at others assisting the farmer, especially 
in times of hurry. Hence the An‘rim rural cottages are of a 
better class than those in other parts of the island. By the 
double resource from labour within doors and labour without, 
the poor ate here placed in a comfortable state ; and, as Mr. D. 
has done us the honour of quoting our remarks on the im- 
portance of fostering habits of neatness and regularity among 
the poor, we shall, in return for his civility, compliment him 
on his humane attention to the case of the industrious poor, 
which ought to occupy the particular consideration of every man 
who truly desires the permanent prosperity of his country. We 


shall see, when we come to notice the linen and the cotton ma- 
nufactories, 
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nufactories, that the circumstances under which the former is 
conducted contribute much more than those of the latter to 
the virtue, health, and comforts of the labourer. 

The chapter intitled Agriculture includes several sections on 
the mode of cultivating arable lands, and on the various kinds 
of crops; on manures, grass-land, hay-making, grazing, and 
soiling ; Jive stock ; dairying ; woods and plantations; orchards 
and gardens ; mountains and bogs; draining and irrigation, 
&e. &c. 

Wheat is, in course, the first object here noticed : but we do 
not think that it is necessary to arrest the attention of our 
readers by stating any of the details of the Antrim mode of 
culture. It may, however, be proper to mention that Mr. D. 
reports that the steeping of the seed is not as much in fashion as 
it was; and that he affords very strong evidence to prove that 
the cause of the disease called Smut must be sought not in the 
seed but in some other circumstance. 

On account of the Linen-manufacture, Flax is cultivated to 
a great extent. Some idea may be formed of the quantity 
raised, by this circumstance, that the annual yom of flax- 
seed imported into Belfast is 5,000 hogsheads, of about seven 
bushels each: but, though this quantity may exceed the annual 
consumption, much more is saved by the growers; and in the 
year 1809, as appears by the bounty awarded, 61,864 bushels 
were saved. 

Vetches or Tares, as a green crop, have not yet found their 
‘way into general use in this county ; for the reporter informs 
us that, though he has traversed it in every direction, he does 
not recollect to have seen one instance of their being grown on 
any farmer’s land. ¢ The principal feature,’ he observes, ‘in the 
tillage-system of a great part of Antrim, is the potatoe-fallow ; 
to which it owes nearly as much as Norfolk does to the turnip- 
fallow.’ 

In the section on the Jaying down of Ground for Meadow, the 
properties of the agrostis stolonifera, or fiorin, are discussed : but, 
though Mr. D. is an intimate friend of Dr. Richardson, he 
does not adopt all that gentleman’s opinions respecting this 
favourite grass. Guided by experience, he arrives at these con- 
clusions ; that the fiorin, to be profitably cultivated, * must 
have a situation rich cither by nature or preparation; and that 
it is not adapted to a dry soil.’ 

It has often been a subject of lamentation that the orchards 
of Great Britain are on the decline; and that, after repeated 
engraftings, the distinguishing properties of our most valuable 
apples have nearly disappeared. It has been suggested that the 
only way of remedying this misfortune is to take the chance of 
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new varieties; and perhaps it would not be bad policy to avail 
ourselves of the orchard-produce of our sister-island, in which 
will probably be discovered some varieties worth importation. 
As Mr. D. has given us the names of several of these new 
apples, some of our readers may thank us for the information 


here detailed : 


¢ Amongst the new kinds, the strawberry, peach, and plumb apples 
are much esteemed for their beauty and flavour, and the honey-ball 
likewise ; these are summer apples. Of the keeping kinds, the Kerry 
and Ribston pippins, the red tankard, and Ross nonpareil are 
reckoned very nice; but the crofton apple, when pulled in proper 
time and well kept, preserves its freshness and flavour longer than any 
other. ‘There is an apple now very much cultivated, not only from 
its being a good bearer of large and well-flavoured fruit, but from 
the circiimstance of its growing from cuttings, and from its having 
fruit the second or third year ; it is known by a variety of names, but 
it is commonly called the Saul apple, having first made its appearance 
in the parish of that denomination near Downpatrick. In takin 
cuttings of this apple, it is necessary to observe those branches, whick 
have rings and small nobs around them, that rise a little above the 
general surface, somewhat like a knot, and these are the most certain 
growers large pieces will also take root, and they bear sooner than 
the smaller ones. This apple, from the quality it possesses of growing 
with such facility, and nt the size and beauty of its fruit, and the 
goodness of its taste for several months, is a great acquisition to our 
ens, where it grows well on espaliers ; and to our orchards, where, 
when it is grafted, it grows well as a large standard.’ 


As the walnut-tree seldom ripens its fruit in Antrim, we 
need have no apprehension respecting the adaptation of the 
apple-trees of that county. to the English climate. 

A peculiarity in the Irish mode of making Butter is noticed 
in the account of the dairying-system ; by which it will be 
seen that the butter-milk, of which the lower Irish are so fond, 
is a very different beverage from that which is produced in 
English churns : | 


‘ In gathering the milk for churning, nearly the whole quan- 
tity that comes from the cow, is strained into large crocks after 
7 cooled, or, if the number of the cows is great, into wooden 
vessels ; when it has acquired a proper degree of activity, which in 
summer soon happens, the aaa is put into the churn; by this 
means, though a small quantity of butter is obtained from the quan- 
tity of fluid, in proportion to that which is obtained from churning 
the cream alone, yet all the butter contained in the milk is gathered ; 
and the milk having stood a much shorter time than it would require 
to procure a churn-full of pure cream, the butter is supposed to be 
much more free from any rancid taste than in the other mode ; and the 
milk (butter-milk), which remairis after the operation, not having 
had time to be in any way corrupted, is a most pleasing wholesome 

beverage, 
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beverage, and one of the greatest comforts of life to the Irish farmer, 
his family, and domestics; it is their common drink at their megls, 
and when they are dry and weary.’ 


Bacon is well known to be a considerable article of Irish ex- 
port. Mr. D. notices this fact, and informs us that, during 
the salting season of the year 1811, not fewer than 70,000 Pigs» 
weighing at least 2oolbs. each, were brought to Belfast for 
exportation. 

From the produce of fields, orchards, dairies, and pig-styes, 
it is time that we pass to.the prolific subject of Manufactures, 
which occupies many pages in the second volume. An inquiry 
into the origin and a compressed history of the progress of the 
Hasecacdtietactare are presented to us, some particulars of which 
we shall transcribe. We are informed that it originated in the 
east ; and the presumption is said to be strengthened by the fact 
that the word Indic signifies linen in the Irish language, to say 
nothing of many other words employed in this manufacture, 
which General Vallancey (see Vol. ii. p. 587.) attributes to an 
eastern root. From Asia it is traced by the aid of the Phoeni- 
cians to Carthage and Spain, and thence to the Green Island, 
as the Irish call their native land: but we shall not vouch for 
the accuracy of this part of remote history. The fact, how- 
ever, is that, by whatever means the Irish obtained a knowlege 
of the spindle and the loom, they have for a long period made 
such good use of them that the linen-manufacture is become as 
much the staple manufacture of Ireland as the woollen is that of 
England. It is stated that, in the beginning of the reign of 
King William, the value of linen exported was only to the 
amount of Goool.; that in 1710 not less than 1,688,574 yards 
were sent abroad ; that in 1778 the exportation was 21,945,729 
yards; that in 1781 it fell to 14,947,265 yards: but that, after 
that period, it with some fluctuations advanced, and in the year 
1809 amounted to 43,904,442 yards, the total value of which 
was 5,853,9171. In the year 1811, the exportation is said to 
have been only 36,846,971 yards, valued at 4,375,5771. We 
have extracted only a few items from a table which occupies 
three pages : but these will suffice to shew the progress of the 
linen-trade, from the beginning of the last century; which, 
though checked for a time by the American war, happily re- 
vived, and is now in a flourishing state. As we have remarked 
before, the individuals in this trade are not confined to a 
sedentary employment in unwholesome and crowded apartments, 
but live scattered over the country, combining rural with manu- 
facturing occupations : 


© Many weavers have small farms, and only employ themselves in 
this way during the intervals of their farming occupations. Many of 
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them are the sons of farmers, who assist in the work of the land, and 
then return to the loom; and most of those, who follow this trade, 
and live in the country, have gardens and ground allowed for settin 
potatoes; so that few are without some addition to their ostensible 
calling. —These people, thus living dispersed in the country, are, in 
general, of a better description than those who live in towns; they 
are more out of the way of temptation and of bad example.’ 


This feature of the linen-trade affords us much pleasure; and 
we wish that the cotton-trade in Great Britain could be prose- 
cuted on a similar system. — Mr. D., however, speaks favour- 
ably of the cotton-trade in his country. In the list of manufac-~ 
tures which are making some progress in Ireland, mention is 
made of the casting, turning, and fluting of iron: but to des- 
cant on these processes would give no information to our 
ingenious artizans on this side of the water. 

The section on Population exhibits a very considerable in- 
crease. In1788 the county of Antrim was reported to contain 
only 160,000 inhabitants: but the present amount is stated at 
240,000. 

We meet in these volumes with a long section, of a character 
unlike any that is to be found in the British county-reports, viz. 
on the Situation, Size, and Description of Towns and Villages. It 
is amusing, and will furnish much matter for the formation of 
an Irish Gazetteer: but we must restrain ourselves from making 
any other use of its contents than that of copying two extracts 
on the size and population of Belfast, and on the amount of 
its exports in 1810: 


¢ From a most accurate survey made by Mr. Arthur Thomson, ig 
1807, the houses were 3514, the inhabitants 22,095, being in eighteen 
ars an increase of 407 houses, and 3735 inhabitants. It has not 
n ascertained, what are the numbers of the present day ; to all 
appearance, there has been a considerable addition within the last four 
years ; the supposition is, they amount to 26,000, or thereabouts. 
¢ From the ancient plan, which accompanies this, (but in what 
year taken is uncertain, ) the town then contained only six streets, and 
four rows of houses. From a survey made in 1808, it was found to 
contain squares, streets, quays, lanes, and entries, to the number of 
one hundred and fourteen. In 1791, their number was only seventy- 
five, being an increase, in seventeen years, of thirty-nine.’ 


* Aggregate Account of the principal Exports from Belfast, of Irish 
Produce and Manufactures during the Year 1810. 


£ Se @e 
Linen, 15,152,831 yards, - Value, 2,272,924 13 0 
Butter, 51,547 firkins,  - - 280,414 10 © 
Soap, 35239 boxes, - - 6,478 oO © 
Tongues, 1,884 kegs, = - - 3297 0 0 





“Carry forward, 2,563,114 3 0 
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Brought forward, #£ 2,563,114 3 © 
Oatmeal, 130 tons, ze 23340 © O 
Hides, 8,137 - 16,274 0 O 
Linen yarn, 800 cwt., - 12,000 0 O 
Oats, 3,822 ditto, . - I,giIr o 0 
Bacon, 63,561 ditto, - - © 206,573 5 oO 
Cotton yarn, 17,927 lbs., - - 4,942 6 O- 
Wheat, 821 tons, - - 16,420 0 O 
Pork, 17,093 barrels, - = 91,191 0 O 
Candles, 961 boxes, - - 3344. 0 O 
Beef, 8,280 barrels, - " 37,200 0 O 
Calf-skins, 1,851 dozen, -— = 59553 © © 
Potatoes, 491 tons, . - 1,482 © O 
Cotton, 26,601 yards, - = 1,695 1 6 
Tan. leather, 44,011 lbs., - - 4,401 2 0 
Muslin, 60,500 yards, - = 6,050 © O 
Feathers, 297 cwt., - - 2,703 14 O 
Rags, 155 tons, ol Sle 4,650 0 Oo 
Calico, 410,182 yards, - ° 25,636 7 6 





Total value of Exportsin 1810, © - 2,904,520 19 Oo 
Total value in 1809, - - 2,367,271 3 3 





Increase in value of Exports in one year, £537,249 15 9’ 


Of theground on which the flourishing town of Belfast stands, 
the Marquis of Donegal is the sole proprictor. 

Under the head of Antiquities, we meet with notices of Cairns, 
Cromlechs, Mounts, Forts, ecclesiastical and military Remains, 
Round Towers, &c.: but the greatest curiosity in this depart- 
ment of the work is an account (with a plate annexed ) of a double 
patera of gold, weighing 19 oz. 10 dwts., used, as General Val- 
lancey supposes, by the Pagan Irish in libations to their deities, 
Budh and Paramon, and to the Sun and Moon. It is of are- 


. markable form; and we are glad that an engraving of it was 


taken, since the patera itself ‘is probably gone to the crucible.’ 

It is time, however, for us to close our account of this Sur- 
vey; which is augmented by an Appendix, containing three 
valuable communications from Dr. Richardson; the first 
treating on the Zeolite, the second on the Basaltic Productions 
of Antrim, and the third an Itinerary, which will be useful to 
the curious traveller in exploring the natural riches of this 
district. 

Mr. D. has certainly collected much valuable and amusin 
matter, and he has arranged it according to the plan with which 
he was furnished by the Dublin Society. His views are clear, 
and we are inclined to believe that his descriptions are faithful: 
but his language is not always correct, and he occasionally em- 
ploys words that are not in common use on this side of the 
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water. It is mare important to remark that he evidently has 
the good of Ireland at heart: while he admits that much has 
been effected, he does not forget to observe that much yet re- 
mains to be done; and we shall conclude with this legitimate pre- 
sumption, that a werk such as that before us cannot be thrown 
away either on the government or on the people. 

The volumes are illustrated by several engravings, of no 
great merit as specimens of art: but we have not a single re- 
presentation of an Irish farming-implement. Several views are 
given of the Giants’-causeway; and a map of the county of 
Antrim is placed at the commencement of the first volume. 

Moy. 





Art. V. The Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, 
Antonia, and Clytemnestra. By John Galt. 8vo, 148. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1812.. 


. [Base dramas are the sketches of pastime, and as sach are 
offered to the public.’?—This is an ominous sentence, and 
it begins the author’s preface. Surely he had not sufficiently 
considered the respect that was due to his readers when he 
wrote in this manner. In truth, we have a painful duty to 
perform in our present critique. We meet with speeches in 
every one of these plays which imply no common power of 
imagination; and we are therefore unfeignedly sorry to be 
compelled to observe that, with the exception of these bright 
spots, we never witnessed such extravagant deviations from 
good taste as occur in almost all/the pages of this excentric 
volume. We really feel ourselves bound, at the present junc- 
ture, to hold it up as a beacon to all dramatic writers. At 
the same time we shall quote, or refer to, the most successful 
passages; and, if they bear no proportion to the defects of the 
different pieces, we can only again say that we regret it. 

In the first play, which, like the Don Carlos of Otway, 
turns on the love of a son for his father’s second wife, (besides 
the gross indelicacy of such a plot, — intolerable, we are happy 
to say, at this period,) the faults are much more numerous 
than we can specify. Indeed, it is not singular in this respect : 
but, merely noticing what’ forces itself on us, we shall still 
have too much to condemn. 

Valdini, (the father,) observing the gloominess of Lorenzo, 
(the son,) on the wedding-day, thus expresses himself : 


—— ‘ Politeness might have taught 
At least to feign a joy for the occasion. 
I did expect a little more from you. 
Tis true I am your father.— 


® Lorenzo. 
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¢ Lorenzo. Oh my Lord! 
« Valdini. And stepmothers are often bad enough ; 


But you are not a child,’ &c. &c. &c. 


We have a character in this play intitled a Dutchess, who 
really talks like a washerwoman. Her debut will be sufficient : 


¢ Joy, joy, my Lord! how does my Lady niece? 
But why alone? True lovers, fresh like you, 
Should be at other sport. Tut, musty parchments ! 
Go ; go and rustle silks. Where’s my sweetheart ?” 
‘ Valdini. Wom? : 


The Count, it will be perceived, does not himself speak 
choicer English than the Dutchess. Indeed, in one of inferior 
rank it would scarcely have been decorous.; and the dramatist, 


in course, 
“© Reddere persona scit convenientia cuique.” 


Thus, moreover, when the Lady Maddalen is in great agita- 
tion of mind, her husband cries out, 


‘ A doctor should be here,’ 


and Lorenzo, with an equally striking familiarity of expression, 
says to his aunt the Dutchess, on an occasion on which he has 
some reason to doubt her veracity, ‘ No fibs, good aunt.’ 

_ Maddalen, in her ravings, (and as ravings, perhaps, they are 
to be excused,) asks Lorenzo, 


¢ Hast thou been at it ? and would be before me ?” 


in killing himself, we presume the lady to mean; whose fancy 
is evidently rambling on the altered catastrophe of Romeo and 
Juliet: but we forbear, and pass m equal. silence all the 
strange epithets, (the ‘ begraced vexations,’) &c. &c., which are 
so abundantly scattered throughout the drama. Will it be 
believed that he who could so fail could also succeed as he has 
done in the following passages ? 


¢ Thy thoughts are like the yellow falling leaves, 
That wildly rustle in the evening gale, 
Dispers’d afar. Rude was the wintry blast, 
That so untimely smote my blooming tree. 
I thought to sit beneath the lovely x ny 
Tending young lambs, all in the setting sun: 
But now it waves a wild fantastic head, 
And soon will lie before the feller low. 
Oh! turn from me those pale heart-breaking eyes,’ &c. 


This (with the exception of the line in italics) is no ordinary 
description of the wild imaginations of insanity, and of the 
grief of a tender friend in beholding them. 

So, 
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So, also, when Maddalen has stabbed herself at the side of her 
expiring lover, and has recovered her reason, like ‘a lightening 
before death,’ we discover (with one or two strange thoughts,) — 
some genuine poetic feeling : 


* A little nearer yet Lorenzo’s side, 
My noble wedded lord! All I could give, 
Honour, esteem, that loving of the mind, 
Which earthly natures bear for higher beings, 
Thy virtues had: the heart, the woman’s love, 
Was bred and twined with his that’s silent here. 
Lay us together, where you wish to lie ; 
And when the all-confusing hand of time 
Has done its part, may never herb nor flower 
Spring from the barren and abortive spot. 
Come, my Lord Duke! look on your punishment. 
But life is ebbing, and the last low sands 
Are filt’ring in the glass. My gentle aunt, 
Give me your hand to kiss. We little thought, 
When I, beneath your fond maternal wing, 
Cower’d from the churl, to take farewell like this. 
Lorenzo! O Lorenzo! now we meet. 
Lucre nor priest shall never part us more. 
We go, dear shade, where no divisign’s known, 
Nor other boundary than light and love.’ 


We cannot refrain from illustrating this passage bya quotation 
from that play of Otway to whichwe have aiready referred. Our 
readers will see reason to agree with us in our supposition that 
the author is to be * tracked in the snow” of his predecessor 
on this occasion; and we think that they will not complain of 
the length of the following quotation : 


“© Don Carlos. (Dying.) Prop me; apace I feel my life decay. 
The little time on earth I have to stay 
Grant I without offence may here bestow. — 
( Pointing to the Queen.) 
You cannot certainly be jealous now. 
““ King. Break, break my heart. — 
(Leads Don Carlos to the chair. 
‘© Don Carlos. You’ve thus more kindness shown, | 
Than if you had crown’d, and placed me on a throne. 
Methinks so highly happy I appear, 
That I could pity you to see you there. 
Take me away again ; you are too good. 
** Queen. Carlos is’t you? Oh! stop that royal flood ; 
_ Live, and possess your father’s throne, when I 
In dark and gloomy shades forgotten lie. 
** Don Carlos. Crowns are beneath me, I have higher pride ; 
Thus on you fix’d, and dying by your side, 
How much a life and empire I disdain ! 


No, 
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No, we'll together mount, where both shall reign 
Above all wrongs, and never more complain. 
“© Queen. Oh matchless youth! Oh constancy divine ! 
Sure there was never love that equalled thine ; 
Nor any so unfortunate as mine. 
Henceforth forsaken virgin shall in songs, ? 
When they would ease their own, repeat thy wrongs ; 
And in remembrance of thee, for thy sake, 
A solemn annual procession make ; 
In chaste devotion as fair pilgrims come, 
With hyacinths and lilies deck thy tomb. 
But one thing more, and then, vain world, adieu ; 
It is to reconcile my Lord and you. 
‘© Don Carlos. He has done no wrong to me, I am possest 
Of all, beyond my expectation blest. 
But yet, methinks, there’s something in my heart 
Tells me, I must not too unkindly part. 
Father, draw nearer, raise me with your hand, 
Before I die, what is’t you would command ? 
“© King. Why wert thou made so excellently good, 
And why was it no sooner understood ? 
But I was curs’d, and blindly led astray ; 
Oh! for thy father, for thy father, pray ; 
Thou mayst ask that which I’m too vile to dare ; 
And leave me not tormented by despair. 
‘© Don Carlos. Thus then with the remains of life we kneel ; 
(Don Carlos and the Queen sink out of the chairs and 
kneel. 
May you be ever = from all that’s ill ! 
“© Queen. And everlasting peace upon you dwell! 
‘‘ King. No more, —- this virtue’s too divinely bright ; 
My darken’d soul, too conversant with night, 
Grows blind, and overcome with too much light. 
Here raise them up; gently, ye slaves. Down, down, 
Ye glorious toils, a sceptre, and a crown, 
For ever be forgotten ; in your stead 
Only eternal darkness wrap my head. 
“© Queen. Where are you? Oh! farewell: I must be gone. 
‘* King. Blest happy soul, take not thy flight so soon ; 
Stay till I die, then bear mine with thee too, 
And guard it up, which else must sink below. 
“© Queen. From_all my injuries and all my fears, 
From jealousy, love’s bane, the worst of cares, 
Thus I remove to find that stranger, rest. 
Carlos, thy hand; receive me on thy breast ; 
Within this minute how shall we be blest ! 
“© Den Carlos. O far above 
Whatever wishes fram’d, or hopes design’d ; 
Thus, where we go, we shall the angels find, 
For ever praising, and for ever kind. 


* Queen. 
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“¢ Queen. Make haste: in the first sphere I’ll for you stay, 
Thence we'll rise both to everlasting day. 


Farewell ! [ Dies. 
“ Don Carlos. ll follow you, — now close my eyes, 
Thus all o’er bliss the happy Carlos dies. [ Dies.”? 


The offensive part of the play is so softened, or kept out of 
sight, in this passage, that we can read it with considerable 
pleasure. The rhymes indeed do all that they can to destroy 
the pathos: but there is an unconquerable charm in this simple 
language, which we again and again recommend our poets of 
all classes, especially our dramatic poets, studiously to imitate. 
The wish to remind them of this delightful master of natural 
expression was our principal reason for making the preceding 
selection: but, if the reader will refer to the tragedy of Mad- 
dalen, he will perceive that the whole spirit of the conclud- 
ing scene is borrowed from Don Carlos. 

We are sorry to say that we can scarcely find a speech 
deserving of quotation in * Agamemnon.’ Perhaps the follow- 
ing reply of /gysthus to Cytemnestra, who has urged him to 
murder her husband, may be one of the best : 


¢ Things come upon me with such rush and haste, 
That wanting time, I want the power to think. — 
Let me take breath ; hurry me not so fast. 
This speed of fate appals me. I’m as one 
That steer’d his pinnace gaily in a river, 
Feeling the force of some great cataract 
Drawing him down : alarm’d, he sees the stream 
‘That rippling murmur’d, changed to flowing glass, 
O’er whose smooth silence slides the roughest wind : 
Louder and louder nears the roaring fall.’ — 


The final speech of Cytemnestra, too, after Agamemnon’s as- 
sassination, has some merit in expression : but it is more revolt- 
ing in thought than almost any thing that we ever read. The 
play abounds in such passages as the following : —Agamemnon’s 
nurse is speaking : — 





‘Oh! well-a-day, that I 

Have liv’d to see the royal babe I cherish’d, 

When grown to manhood, and a hero fam’d, 
Supplanted in his love, by a vile slave ; 

A. coarse, rank-smelling groom ; a neighing groom ; 
But fit companion for the horse he tended.’ 


We would wish to speak as gently as we can of the failure 
of Mr. Galt in the tragedy of ‘Lady Macbeth.’ Magnis 


excidit ausis: but ought he not to have had the fear of 
Shakspeare before his eyes, and to have remembered, 


‘¢ Within that cirele none durst walk but he 2?” 
7 Among 
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Among the strange personages introduced os mentioned in 
this drama, we have a ‘ speing” hermit, and a ‘ culdee’ priest. 
Now, if these are Scotch terms, they have no busineés in an 
English play ; indeed, they produce an effect sa grotesque, yet 
so offensive, that we scarcely know whether to laugh or to be 
indignant when we meet with them. Yet, with a thousand 
other offences, whether of coarse or of pedantic expression, 
this drama has some noble speeches, and towards the end some 
striking scenes. Lady Macbeth is consulting the priest as to 
the nature of Macbeth’s mental malady, when he tells her : 


‘ Baudron. In camp, and council, and the earnest strife, 
Lie the true med’cine for the king’s disease: 
But solitude and sights of human woe, 
And shelterless sevbesion of distress, 
Only, can minister to your relief. 
‘ Lady. I have a tower lav’d by the salt-sea waves, 
In whose horizon, never sail is seen, 
Save the lone ferry-boat in summer calms, 
Or stranded vessel in a winter’s morn, 
With her dead crew all frozen to the masts. 
For such a place, so desolate and dread, 
I would forsake these gorgeous rooms, and barter 
The pomp and servitude around my throne, 
If I might taste the Lethé of repose.’ 


At the conclusion, also, when Macbeth’s castle is attacked, 
and the soldiers of Macduff are bearing the branches of Birn- 
ham-wood before them, we have a spirited little dialogue : 


‘ MAcBETH AND SEATON. 


© Macbeth. What mean these acclamations from our men ? 
¢ Seaton. ‘The enemy have thrown the branches down, 
And round the castle show us all their war ; 
Light-kindled spears and crests of waving plumes, 
Which yous bold lieges on the walls and towers 
Welcome with gay defiance. 
‘ Macbeth. Hearts of gold ! 
Give them my thanks. In their courageous note, 
I heard the voice of other times resound. — 
I?ll wear to-day the armour [I had on, 
When, for my carve at the Dane’s carnage feast, 
I gain’d new honour from the good king Duncan. 
Ha! will my every thought still turn on him, 
And each slight motion of long unfelt joy, 
But stir the wounds of guilty agony !’ 


The two subjoined speeches have much poetical vigour : 


‘ Macheth. I oft in childhood roamed the hauated glens, 
And heard the rustle of the bard-sung ghosts ; 
Ia bolder youth, all lonely, I have scaled 
The 
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The windy summits of our wildest hills, 

And heard the whisp’ring of contriving sprites : 
But, nor in childhood, nor in pensive youth, 
Nor when the sisters on the blasted heath, _ 
With supernatural prediction hail’d ; 

Nor all the spectral visions I have seen, 

By night, or noon, or in the witches’ cave, 

Ere struck such chill into my daunted heart, 
As the creations of my guilt to-day,’ 


We are here strongly reminded of 
ts Shadows to-night 
«¢ Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard,’’ &c. * 


Macbeth’s last address to the lifeless body of his wife is bold 
and animated, but it concludes too horribly : 





¢ Macbeth. Come stand apart, and let me look on her. 
Tears ill would suit the stern magnificence 
That should attend thy bier: such drops as these 
Red trickling from my sword, should fall for thee. 
For thou wast made of such courageous stuff, 
That the heroic when compar’d with thine, 
Prov’d minor metal form’d for meaner use. 
Yes, noble lady, thou hast died a queen ; 
Invidious fortune would have bent thee down, 
But thy undaunted spirit aw’d the fiend, 
And with triumphant royalty has left 
Its frail corporeal mantle as it rose, 
''To rouse me to great things. Baudron, thou said’st, 
That the same sun that saw the queen a corse, 
Would ne’er on me bestow a setting beam. 
Lo! there she lies ! — And hark, the storm without 
Thunders prelusive to the dread finale. 
Fate do thy worst, I dare thee to the beard ; 
Nor life, nor crown, nor victory, nor fame, 
Inspire my great intent. For death I fight ; 
And will the black tremendous trophy gain, 
Ere this last consummating day be done. 
Pull down the royal standard from the tower, 
And in its stead unfurl the funeral pall ; 





* We cannot omit so fair an opportunity, as that which a quota- 
tion from Richard the Third affords us, of congratulating our con- 
temporaries on the appearance of a representative of that character, 
who must remind those who have seen Garrick of their past pleasures, 
and may console those who have not, for their loss. | Let us hope 
that the flood of success will not have its too common effect on Mr. 
Kean ; and that his judgment will continue to improve, without dimi- 
— his originality and spirit. We shall then have a model of 
natural and nervous elocution, where it is most wanted, at our 
national theatre. 
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The ensign of my cause. To all adieu. 


Dull guestless mansion of my love, farewell ; 
I go to meet her, though it be in Hell!’ 


The tragedy of Antonia is, in our opinion, interesting ; and, 
if the subject would permit, it is in point of management far 
from being ill adapted for representation. ‘The characters of the 
heroine and of Carravagio are forcibly conceived. Really, 
however, the author is much too free for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in his choice of dramatic subjects. His plays could not 
ever be read, without much caution and omission, where we 
should think a dramatist would most wish them to be popular : 
—not that any thing is /icentiously coloured: but the very matter 
of the scene (with the exception of Lady Macbeth) is too 
warm, nay, too gross for present toleration. We shall make 
one or two extracts: 


¢ ANTONIA AND CARRAVAGIO. 


¢ Antonia. My worthy friend, why falls this shower of sorrow? 
What we, afflictions and mischances deem, 
Are but the movements of that viewless chain, 
On which, dependant from the throne of Heaven, 
Hang all inferior and created things. 
Nought from the vassalage of fate is free, 
But Virtue: she alone exemption boasts, 
And in her own allodian grandeur firm, 
Denies the claims that Chance and Time pretend. 
What! though this fabric crumble into dust, 
And with the sentenc’d globe return again 
Into the elements, and all to nothing ; 
That which is I shall purified ascend, 
And with the general vanishing of things, 
Behold its dross and blemish pass away.’ 


‘To the subsequent lines, we need make no exception of 
affected phraseology, such as once or twice disfigures the fore- 
going passage: 

‘ Antonia. Benevolence is like the glorious sun, 

Whose free impartial splendour fosters all : 
It is the radiance of the human soul, 
The proof and sign ef its celestial birth. 
All other creatures of corporeal ore, 
Partake the common qualities of man : 
Love, hatred, anger, all particular aims! 
But in this infinite and pure effusion, 
This only passion of divinity, 
He grows the rival of the heav’nly God.’— 
This play is less offensive than the rest in point of familiar 


Or mean expression; and we shall therefore pass over in silence 
the few instances that we have noticed. | 
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The character of Orestes, in the tragedy of Clytemnestra, has | 
a very lofty and solemn dignity thrown about it: but how 
shocking is it to classical ears to hear him continually calling | 
his friend Pylades! We could wish him i xvan @ds for it, 
on every occasion of its repetition. —The description of the / 
prodigies preceding the dreadful act of Orestes is vivid and 
distinct : 


©‘ CLYTEMNESTRA AND ELECTRA. 


© Clytemnestra. Canst thou unmov’d behold the God of day, 
Shorn of his glory in the bright of noon? 
The dark’ning prodigy still spreads apace. 
The town is forth; and from the palace tower 
The streets with wan and wond’ring faces seem 
As thickly pav’d as with the wonted stones ; 
The cheek of life resigns the beauteous bloom, 
And takes the ghastly ashy of the dead ; 
The hills frown black ; the distant sea foregoes 
Its heav’nly azure for a dismal red ; 
The fields are chang’d, and for their cheerful green 
Assume a sullen supernat’ral hue ; 
And solitary pasturing herds, in bands, 
Come to the gates, and seek protecting man.’ 





The concluding speech of Orestes also is poetical: but alas ! 
we could find too many parallels for the following vile language, 
—part of an address from Aégysthus (our old friend * the 
gragm”) to Clytemnestra : 


‘ Knowest thou, fair, that fondness may grow fiat, 
And smack of staleness too, yea turn to sour.’ 


Faugh ! — 

We have been the more full and particular in our remarks 
on these plays, because we deem it not unlikely that the 
real Roscius *, who has lately appeared among us, may be the 
exciting cause of many embryo tragedies ; and we should re- 
joice to contribute in any way to the production of a genuine 


drama. 
Hod . ih, 





Art. VI. Childe Alarique; a Poet’s Reverie. 4to. pp. 100. 153s. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Ballantyne; London, Murray. 181 3. 


\ 7& confess that we were never greatly pleased with the 

revival of the quaint old title of « Childe,” which has 
been prefixed to some modern compositions ; and, though the 
extraordinary merit of ‘ Childe Harold” rendered this and 
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* See the preceding note, p. 270. 
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a thousand other objections on the score of antiquated and 
idle phraseology, of little comparative importance, but we are not 
disposed to extend our indulgence to inferior performances. In 
the language of Sir Hugh Evans, we must once for all observe, 
on the adoption of these obsolete terms, “* What phrase is this? 
Why, it is affectations.” 

The style, however, in the text of Childe Alarique’ is, gene- 
rally speaking, free from those blemishes which the title had led 
us to anticipate. The plan of the poem (if plan it can be called) 
is the following: An enthusiastic youth, a sort of Beattie’s 
Edwin, is described as wandering among the woods and rocks 
of a romantic tract of country, and enjoying the various 
beauties of nature with the keenest feelings of delight: but 
he is lured away from his retirement, and tempted to mix in 
the guilty pleasures of crowded cities, by a certain ¢ ordinary, 
unfeeling, boasting, pare eee: character,’ called Bragga- 
dochio. Soon wearied with the empty enjoyments of society, 
(for such is the inference that may be drawn from the over- 
charged moral of this ¢ Reverie,’) he returns to his beloved 
solitude: but, alas! all is changed; innocence and peace of 
mind have left the ¢ Childe,’ and the fairest prospects in his eyes 
have lost all their light and beauty. Some pleasing and pathetic 
lines occur in this part of the poem, which we shall presently 
select for the amusement of our readers. ‘The Genius of Reli- 
gion next appears to the unhappy wanderer in his melancholy 
rambles, and thus he recovers his mental tranquillity, and the 
rural scenery regains its former attractions. Indeed, this young 
poet seems highly favoured; for the vision just mentioned is 
not the only one that vouchsafes to cheer and animate his 
retreat: the Genius of Poetic Inspiration also pays him a 
morning call or two; and we are willing to allow that we 
have really some proofs of her having left her card in person 
at Alarique’s cottage. — Our readers shall judge for themselves, 
as we have nothing farther to detail respecting the conduct of 
the hero; and they are now as well acquainted with his 
destiny as we are. The nicer traits of his character will best 
be unfolded by“quotation : | 


« « Oh Heaven ! it is the blessed breath of spring ! 
The groves again their green attire assume ; 
It is the black-bird loudly carolling ; 
These are my favourite flowers that round me bloom:— 
Oh what shall cure this everlasting gloom ? 
What charm shall still the voice ane seems to cry, 
“« Go to the charnel vault — the rayless tomb— 
Here is no path in our sweet scener 
For thee, detested child of guilt and misery !”’ 
Rev. Marcn, 18a. T ‘sé Tg 
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« s¢ Is this the radiant path I trod of yore? 
Green grows the grass—the skylark soars on high! 
Lo! yonder is the castled summit hoar, 
Beneath whose cliff I watch’d the evening sky. 
Oh, God! the sunbeam sheds its brilliancy 
On that surpassing scene! but, ah! for me 
What scene shall wake responsive ecstacy ? 
Where is mine innocence? mine inward glee? 
Oh days of early bliss, how soon your transports flee !””’ 


This passage, which is the one that we promised to select, 
is perhaps among the best’in the volume, and seems to us to 
express natural and affecting thoughts in poetical language. 
We could make some slight verbal objections: but we reserve 
them for occasions on which their excuse is not pleaded by so 
much merit. One of the most frequent failures of the author, 
and that which we shall first mention, is observable in the con- 
struction of the Alexandrine verse. The division in this line 
should be always plainly marked at the end of the sixth 
syllable; we mean, that the sense should not require the voice 
to run on to the seventh, without any pause in the rhythm. 
For instance, in the following lines, the cadence is imperfect 
in various degrees, for the reason given above: 


¢ Than bright responsive gleams of rapture that are mine.’ 
‘ And all my infant raptures swell my heart anew.’ 


The last example is very offensive: indeed, such a verse is 
not an Alexandrine; it is a non-descript, that pauses in the 
middle of a word, as if it stuttered. 

¢ And the sweet Muse, that loves the mountain forest, woo.’ 

‘ Oh, dreams beloved! whilom I knew your influence well!’ 


‘ And thou shalt live, as best befits the Muse’s child ;’ 


which last line must be divided into three quadrysyllabic pot- 
tions in order to make it run harmoniously : a division that is 
inadmissible in this species of measure ; which would then in- 


deed justify Pope’s otherwise unwarrantable description of ity 
and really become 


‘¢ A wounded snake dragging its slow length along,” 
were it to be so unmercifully mangled. 

‘ The radiance wild of evening on her features played.” 

* For ever fled — nor aught can renovate their sway !” 

* Too well the grief, that clouds their pageantry, I know.’ 


Although this is less objectionable than the other examples, 
yet, strictly speaking, even here we have not a sufficient break 
m the middle of the verse, 
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‘ To cast its own celestial light on all around.’ 
‘ That erst was filled with rays of genius passing bright.’ 


The latter verse also may be kept in countenance by many 
similar lines in our best authors: but so may ten thousand 
other errors, and against such a plea we must always protest. 


‘ With soul-exalting influence, most divinely bright.’ 
‘ And with one rosy smile banished each lurking care.’ 
¢ All, all is mystery! All investigation vain.’ 


The next blemish that we shall notice is the too frequent 
recurrence of similar rhymes; and the perpetual use of trisyl- 
lables and upwards that end in “ y,” to terminate the verse. 


‘¢ For us and for our tragedy 
We do implore your clemency.” — 


This sort of licence is one of the idlenesses of Dryden; which 
modern versifiers are as apt to follow as if they mistook it for 
a beauty.— The third defect is the admission of quaint, ob- 
solete, or affected phrases; though, as we have premised 
with approbation, these are not numerous, 

© Childe Alarique ’gan utter his delight.’ 

‘ Go then, unapprebensive youth! explore.’ 
What-while fair twilight sheds her own enchanting hue.’ 
They twain did revel in the Naiad’s court.’ 
In luckless hour did Braggadochio wilde.’ 
That cared not what aspect the scenes did wear :’ 


although here again we’are aware that high authority may 
be pleaded, even for the comparatively modern accentuation 
of the word. 
How the following line is to be read, we do not profess to 
conceive : 
‘ That custom familiarizes — look on high.’ 


Nor can we allow the liberty taken with the last word in 
this verse : 
© Or like the wreck of dry leaves rustling.’ 


Nor permit the poor article to be so proscribed as it is 
below : 


¢ And thousand airy structures busy build.’ 


We have been so particular in noticing the faults of ¢ Childe 
Alarique,’ because, though he by no means exhibits any uncom- 
mon poetical power, yet he displays enough to be encouraged to 
continue in his favourite exercise ; and such as we are convinced 
might attain a very respectable eminence, by cautious and 
patient correction of his performances: which seem to be struck 
off in the first heat of fancy, and sent into the world with all 
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their sins upon their heads. Let the author peruse again that 
beautiful and most highly polished of all modern poems, the 
Psyche of the late Mrs. ‘Tighe *. He quotes a lovely passage 
from it in the notes, (* Delightful visions,” &c. &c.) and seems 
by his remarks on that passage to be fully sensible of the 
merits, —the various, high, we had almost said unrivalled, merits 
of that enchanting work. Let it be his model: we wish that 
it were the model of all our living poets, in point of expression 
and versification. We shall then, we have no doubt, have to 
welcome the author of ‘Childe Alarique’ again, with a much 
less mingled satisfaction than we now can feel in the perusal of 
his unfinished efforts. He undoubtedly possesses imagina- 
tion and sensibility: indeed we suspect that the latter 
quality is redundant rather than deficient in his mind. — We 
shall allow him to make his own parting impression on our 
readers. 


¢ Pass we awhile the summer hours unsung, 
And now the tranquil charms of autumn view ! 
Behold the Childe in some rude cavern flung, 
Weaving the heath-bell into garlands new ; 
While the wide lake unfolds its waters blue, 
Slumbering beneath the sun’s attemper’d ray ; 
- And all is silent, save the plaintive coo 
Of the lorn dove, or, screaming for his prey, 
The falcon’s voice remote, from lonely summit grey. 


‘ Or meet him wandering through thy rocky vale, 
Glenfinlas, where, by watchful shepherds seen, 
Ghosts of the mighty dead are known to sail, 
And marshal shadowy troops upon the green: 
See him, enraptured with the lovely scene, 
By lone Moneira’s current bend his way, 
Till pensive evening sheds her light serene ; 
And now to watch the tints of dying day, 
Reclined upon the heath, his listless length he lay.’ + 


We select one other specimen, from the third canto, just 
after the appearance of Religion to Childe Alarique. She has 
comforted him with some words of holy advice, the talisman of 
reason and conscience ; 


‘ The heavenly strains of soothing music died 
Like the soft summer gale in languid mood ; 
But the bright talisman was left to guide 
His homeward steps amid the tafgled wood. 





* See the M. R. Vol. Ixvi. N. S. p. 138. 
t ‘ His listless length he ay’ is not grammar. 
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The youth, who, long by melancholy’s brood 
Of hideous phantoms haunted night and day, 
Felt all the bitternes of solitude, 
Now saw the wonted forms in bright array 
Arise with sunny smile to cheer his fondly way: 


‘ Grovelling and false apostates all are they 
Who tal us Nature has no charms to show, 
When Winter’s heavy clouds deform the day, 
And on the woods their darkening shadows throw ; . 
It is the influence dark of worldly woe, 
And worldly wickedness that mars the scene : 
From Nature’s every change can transport flow 
To the free mind of Innocence serene, 
Alike in forest sere, or prank’t in freshest green.’ 


. 


The volume concludes with some minor poems, which are not 
marked by any very distinguishing characteristics. ‘The author 
is generally stated to be R. P. Gillies, Esq. ; a principal contri- 
butor, also, with Sir Egerton Bridges, to a miscellaneous work 
intitled the Ruminator, lately published, and of which we shall 
make our report very soon. Hoa. 





Art. VII. Lives of Marcus Valerius Messala Corvinus, and Titus 
Pomponius Atticus; the latter from the Latin of Cornelius Nepos. 
With Notes and Illustrations. ‘To which is added, an Account 
of the Families of the first five Cesars. By the Rev. Edward 
Berwick, Vicar of Leixlip, in Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


Art. VIII. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. ‘Translated from 
the Greek of Philostratus. With Notes and Illustrations, By 
the Rev. Edward Berwick. 8vo, 12s. Boards. Payne. 


T= former of these volumes consists of two parts, the first 
containing Memoirs for a life of Marcus Valerius Messala 
Corvinus, and the second furnishing a biography of Titus Pom- 
ponius Atticus, translated from Cornelius Nepos, and: accom- 
panied by illustrative annotations. Both these pieces throw 
light on that majestic revolution, which transferred the ascen- 
dancy at Rome from the party of Cicero to the party of 
Augustus. | ' 
In the particulars here compiled respecting Messala, how- 
ever, we observe some anachronism of arrangement and much 
controvertible matter ; and, as we have not formed so high an 
opinion of Messala as that which Mr. Berwick has conceived, 
we shall patiently re-examine at considerable length his 
grounds of inference. Important historic doubts await solu- 
tion from a critical estimate of Messala’s character. Black- 
well, in his Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, — Middleton, in 
T 3 his 
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his Life of Cicero, (Vol. ii. note to p. 475.) —and even Gibbon, 
in a note to his seventeenth chapter, have concurred to pane- 

yrize him: but Blackwell was deficient in sagacity of inference, 
and Middleton in industry of research; and though Gibbon 
usually displays a penetration equal to his information, in this 
instance we suspect him to have been biassed by the testimony 
of Tibullus and Horace, and never to have been drawn into 
any direct investigation of the conduct of their patron. ‘The 
praise of the poet is naturally excessive, and that of the re- 
warded poet is always suspicious. 

The father, Marcus Valerius Messala, was consul in the year 
of Rome 7or, and is mentioned by Cicero as nostri laudator, 
amator, imitator. ‘This imitator announces a younger man than 
Cicero; so that his son must have been a full generation 
younger, and was probably between twenty-five and thirty years 
of age when Cicero, in his sixty-first year, repudiated his wife 
Terentia. An intrigue with the historian Sallust is supposed 
to have occasioned this divorce, as she married him almost 
immediately ; but, after the loss of Sallust, she married the 
fyoung Messala. He was no doubt habitually intimate in 
Cicero’s family, had grown up a Ciceronian, and owed a part 
of his skill as a barrister and as a constitutional lawyer to 
this personal access. When Cicero, angry that Brutus had 
spared Anthony, began to lean towards Octavius, and to seek 
in him a barrier against that bitterest and most dangerous 
enemy, it is naturally probable that Messala would also draw 
near to Octavius. We conceive that he did, and that he 
attached himself to Brutus, with Cicero’s letter of recom- 
mendation on the road, not as a sincere friend but as a spy. 

Cicero was about this time thoroughly displeased with Brutus: 
he had not been employed to write the apology for the tyran- 
nicide ; his foe Anthony had been spared by the conspirators ; 
and Rome had been quitted by the chiefs of the senatorial 
party, contrary to his advice. In such circumstances, Cicero 
was likely to concur in planting beside Brutus an observer, and 
an adviser, not less attached to Octavius than to himself; and, 
as Messala was polished and accomplished, and but a few years 
older than Octavius, it is likely that they formed a personal 
friendship under the roof of Cicero. At least, all the subse- 
quent conduct of Messala indicates a perfidious profession of 
attachment to Brutus, and a secret understanding with the 
young Octavius. Shortly before the first battle of Philippi, 

essala gave a birth-day dinner to Cassius, on whose generale 
ship the army relied, and obtained from him the most im- 
portant situation, the command of half of the right wing, which 
in the main was to be under the orders of Brutus. It had 
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been determined that this battle should take place, not as a 
measure of military but of political policy. Fearing a ge- 
neral desertion,” the officers had recommended it, and had 
drawn Brutus into. their sentiment. In course, he headed 
those who had the worst opinion of the cohesion and the even- 
tual prevalence of the senatorial party; in other words, the secret 
friends of Octavius. 

The armies were so arranged, that Anthony became opposed 
to Cassius, and Octavius to Brutus. ‘The battle had no sooner 
begun, than Messala, contrary to expectation, took a circuit 
with his legions, instead of attacking the enemy in front, and 
fell on the camp of Octavius, which had been evacuated ; 
piercing the august but empty litter, and killing Lacedemo- 
nians in buckram, of whom nothing was heard before or after- 
ward. Brutus was also successful in more serious conflict: but 
he was betrayed by the ardour of pursuit into so imprudent an 
advance, that he could not turn back in time to the relief of 
Cassius, whom Anthony, in command of all the picked troops, 
overthrew. ‘The head of Cassius was cut off by one Pindarus, 
who dropped his name * thenceforwards: this event, though 
by some related as a suicide, was clearly an assabsination; and 
it is indeed acknowleged to have been so by those writers, who 
describe Cassius as having been dispatched by the same dagger 
with which he had killed Cesar. 

Though the conduct of Messala during the second battle of 
Philippi has not been so particularly described, it may be in- 
ferred from that of his under-oflicer, the poet Horace. A 


soldier does not celebrate his own cowardice; consequently, 
. the 








‘6 relicta non bene parmula” 


is to be interpreted as referring to treacherous and exemplary 
flight ; under a colour of self-reproach, the poet is proclaiming 
his service to Augustus. Brutus had been compelled by the 
public opinion of his staff to fight both the battles of Philippi, 
contrary to his own judgment and to the decided advice of 
Cassius ; and he was on each occasion left in the lurch by 
the dispersibn of his followers. Indeed, every thing shews 
that he was surrounded by traitors, in whom his confiding 
nature had trusted; and, to conceal this treachery, the Commen- 
taries of Caesar Augustus ascribed to him a degree of success 
which the event negatives. 

We now come to the most momentous and the most equie 
vocal transaction in the life of Messala; namely, the part 
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which he took respecting the death of Brutus, and which has 
never been critically. investigated by any historian. ‘The ac- 
count given in Plutarch’s life of Brutus is every where still 
implicitly trusted and followed ; although, by Plutarch’s ex- 
press declaration, it is derived from Messala himself. This 
received account describes Brutus, after the loss of the second 
battle, as applying in vain successively to Clitus, to Dardanus, 
and to Volumnius, requesting that they would slay him; all 
these friends considering his resolution as rash. If, however, 
Brutus wished to die like Cato, his own right arm was not 
unused to warfare ; and those, who ask of their acquaintance 
the weapons of suicide, usually intend to be prevented from 
their purpose. The time was not come for Brutus to die; his 
affairs were not desperate; he had just learnt that he was 
master of the sea; and, even with the remnant of his shat- 
tered force, Messala was invited, after his death, to continue to 
make head against the Imperialists. Sextus Pompeius, under 
greater adversity of the cause, could still at a later period con- 
duct an honourable and efficacious resistance. 

One Strato, however, an Epirote, who is said to have 
studied rhetoric with Brutus, held the sword which dispatched 
him.—What results ? Messala presents this Strato to Augustus 
Czsar, who confers on them both asplendid independence; and 
Messala, though included for form’s sake in the proscription 
of the triumvirate, is exempted specifically from such proscrip- 
tion in the very same breath which issues the edict. Messala 
next suffered himself to be named in the senate as prefect of 
Rome, in order to prevent the party of Brutus from opposing 
this despotic institution, and in a few days resigned the situa- 
tion to an avowed creature of Augustus. 

If Strato had been the cordial friend of Brutus, and had 
already concluded that the cause of the republic was desperate, 
and that it beeame the disappointed hero of independence to 
set the example of a disarming resignation by recurring to a 
voluntary death; would Strato, with principles so lofty, be 
found begging alms of the triumvirs, and be contented to owe 
a fortune to Augustus ? Or would Augustus, pestered with the 
rapacity of hangers-on, have selected for patronage such ob- 
scure and claimless merit, when he had so many secret as well 
as public services to remunerate? No. Some coloured curtain 
covers the naked truth. 

Why do the omen-mongers tell us that the spirit of Czsar 
appeared to Brutus when he was about to leave Asia, and 
again in his tent at Philippi; unless to mark the pursuit of 
Nemesis, and the final arrival of an awful retribution? The 
spirit of Czsar appears, because Brutus fell as Czsar fell. 
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Omens are commonly invented by those who, not daring to 
speak out, yet wish to guide their readers to some nefarious 


inference; and on this occasion probably they mean to insi- - 


nuate that assassination attempted the life of Brutus in Asia, 
and took it at Rhilippi. - 

Assuming for a moment the harsh hypothesis that Strato was 
the hired murderer of Brutus, the conduct of every one con- 
cerned becomes perfectly natural in the circumstance. It was 
for his employer to bring him to Augustus; and it was for 
Augustus to recompense them both. ‘The irony of Messala is 
intelligible when he presents at court, with a snivelling sneer, 
the man “* who did the last kind office to his Brutus :” but, as 
a serious appeal to the bounty of Augustus, the words would be 
absurd. 

Against a supposition so darkly injurious to the memory of 
Messala, we invite a diflidence which we do not feel. Cons 
scious that it seems ungenerous to attack, and criminal to calum- 
niate, the dead of other times, who may want a living defender, 
we advance into notice a point of view not hitherto taken, ex- 
actly while Messala possesses in Mr. Berwick a learned and 
admiring advocate; and we exhort him to endeavour to wipe 
off our aspersions, and to convince posterity of the innocence 
of his hero. We shall very willingly surrender an opinion 
which is painful, whenever we are convicted of error in the 
court of critical justice. 

The purity of Messala’s reputation was greatly favoured by 
the circumstance that his descendants married into the imperial 
family. For several generations, it was a rising house, in 
favour at court, against which it was inexpedient openly to 
speak or write. Be it observed, however, that Tacitus, who 
does not spare Messalina, speaks highly of Messala. His me- 
mory deserted him so remarkably, that two years before his 
death he had forgotten his own name. 

Concerning these minor particulars, Mr. Berwick displays 
more industry than arrangement. We could wish him to re- 
compose the whole biography; and to include in his notes a// 
the original documents, — all the passages in the antient histo- 
rians, or poets, which relate to his hero. These should be 
accompanied by fresh translations; as he may find passages in 
Plutarch, for instance, in which the covert sneer has escaped 
the received interpreters. Ihe incidents related should receive 
a strictly chronological order; and, in our judgment, an op- 
posite verdict on the character should be pronounced. 

The life of Titus Pomponius Atticus is translated with ele- 
gance, is annotated with learning, and exhibits a good model 
of the form in which antient biography, and even antient 


history, 
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history, may most advantageously be communicated. Of the 
original-documents relative to the subject, the most important 
is selected, and given in its native form; and all the supple- 
mentary scattered illustrations, which antiquarian erudition or 
comparative criticism can suggest, are made conducive to its 
explanation and completeness. 

A genealogical account follows of the first five Emperors of 
Rome; which we should gladly have seen accompanied by a 
table engraved in the manner of a pedigree. It is difficult 
to describe in words a complex and ramified relationship, so 
as to make it clear to the understanding, and retentive by the 
memory. Ina note to p.156., the author attempts to trace 
some similarity of character between Augustus and the late 
Mr. Pitt. This great difference distinguished them,—Mr. Pitt 
was reserved, haughty, and not at his ease: but Augustus was 
affable, courteous, and even ignobly familiar: his veneration 
for Livia was principally founded on her perpetual assertion of 
dignity, on that nobility of manner which on public occasions 
is so impressive. Augustus was conscious of those incon- 
veniences which a ruler feels from making himself too cheap ; 
and he found accommodation, though not comfort, from the 
intrenchments which Livia opposed to the indiscriminate access 
of his early acquaintance. : 

The second of these publications, the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, is a still more interesting and meritorious work than 
the life of Pomponius Atticus. It is translated from the 
Greek of Philostratus, and is accompanied by illustrative 
notes. In the first two books, the author had the advantage 
of having his way somewhat smoothed by the extant translation 
of Blount: but, during the rest of his long task, he was guided 
only by the satisfactory (though not unexceptionable) interpre- 
- tation of Olearius. ‘That the entire work should now appear 
for the first time in an English dress is the more surprizing, as 
Ferrari had given at Venice in 1549, and Vigenere at Paris in 
1611, vernacular versions of it, which excited attention. In 
Germany, the celebrated Wieland undertook to re-fashion the 
story, and has founded on it the classical and profound novel 
intitled Agathodeemon ; which replaces to the modern world, 
in the character of its tendency, the lost commentary of 
Hierocles. 

The narrative is very entertaining, and throws great and 
various light on the state of knowlege, opinion, and manners 
during the first century of the Christian era; at the beginning 
of which Apollonius was born. He was educated for the pro- 
fession of medicine, and was sent to study it at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, in ‘the college attached to the temple of Asculapius ; 
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and his remarkable personal beauty drew the attention of the 
governor of the province, who was soon afterward deposed for 
conspiring against the Romans, He inherited a liberal suf- 
ficiency from his parents, gave up part of the inheritance in 
favour of his brother, and undertook extensive travels, which 
comprehended Babylon and Rome. He hired at Nineveh a 
kind of servant called Damis, who acquired a comic venera- 
tion for his master, and wrote a legendary account of his ac- 
tions, in which a miraculous colouring was given to daily in- 
cidents. Either from ill health, or from too abstemious diet, 
Apollonius was much shrunk and altered for the worse when 
he arrived at Babyion: but he afterward recovered his naturally 
majestic appearance. 

He was received at Babylon by the sovereign as a man of 
eminent and established reputation; a character which was 
founded partly on his philosophy and eloquence, and partly on 
his skill as a practical physician. It was not uncommon for 
the medical men of antiquity to travel professionally; adver- 
tizing their arrival in large places, staying as long as they could 
attract consultations, and defraying with the gifts of their 
patients the expences of their journey. ‘To compare these 
itinerant physicians of antiquity with our quack-doctors ma 
seem derogatory : but we may trace a radical resemblance, 
and indeed an imitation, in their mode of practice. The uni- 
versity of Salerno, which was quite a Jewish college, imported 
from Aigypt its angelic and seraphic degrees, and handed down to 
the modern world many usages of antiquity. In the middle age, 
quack-doctors were mostly Italian Jews, educated at Salerno ; 
and they commonly undertook the tour of Europe after they left 
college, paying their way by the fees for their advice. Such 
strolling practitioners often travelled with the accompaniment of 
a punch, or merry-man; who officiated as a valet, and whose 
feats of drollery and activity served to convene the populace, 
preparatorily to the doctor’s harangue in behalf of his nostrums, 
or to amuse the stay of those who were awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of private consultation: —at fairs, and on market-days, 
Jew-quack-doctors are still seen to pitch their tents or stalls in 
this way. If we call these stalls a chapel of Serapis, or, of 
Esculapius ; if we call the doctor Apollonius, and his merr 
Andrew, Damis; we have perhaps a tolerably faithful though 
ignobly caricatured likeness of the early medical progress of 
our hero of ‘Tyana. 

Apollonius, on his mother’s side, seems to have been born a 
Jew. Philostratus does not indeed say this: but he makes the 
mother dream about /Zgyptian gods, which shews that she was 
not a Greek Pagan. Before Josephus wrote, the antients knew 
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little of the Jews, and often called them Pythagoreans, from 
Pythagoras, a disciple of Zoroaster, or Ezra, who accompanied a 
Tyrian colony to Crotona. Tarsus in Cilicia, where Apol- 
lonius was educated, was a city of Jews; and the medical col- 
leges there no doubt imported their professors from the Sera- 
peum of Alexandria, which, under Ptolemy Physcon, became 
a Jew-university. Apollonius is stated to have understood the 
language of the Cadusians. ‘The continent morality adopted 
by him during his youth is also symptomatic of adhesion to the 
ghibenio teachers of the Jews. He professed, moreover, to 
cure insanity by casting out demons ; and miracles of this class 
are repeatedly ascribed tohim. At Ephesus, he commanded the 
stoning of the person who had brought the plague into the city. 
The theology, which he ascribes to his braminical instructors, 
is pantheistic, like that of Philo. He even makes allusions in 
his preachings (Mr. Berwick notices one at p.216., and one at 
p. 219.) to the Jewish (or rather to the Christian) Scriptures. 

Apollonius is made to approach Rome during the reign of 
Nero; and he meets many terrified Pythagorean philosophers 
flying from the persecution of that tyrant. Now it is not re- 
corded that any philosophic sect, but it is recorded that the 
Christian sect, was persecuted by Nero; whence it may be in- 
ferred that Philostratus habitually describes the Christian doc- 
trine under the name of a philosophy. We will now copy, in 
the words of the Pagan biographer, the account of one of the 
miracles ascribed to Apollonius : 


* What I am going to relate is set down among the marvellous 
acts of Apollonius. A girl on the point of being married seemingly 
died, whose bier was followed by him who was to have been her hus- 
band, in all the affliction usual in like cases of interrupted wedlock. 
As she happened to be of a consular family, all Rome condoled with 
him. . Apollonius, meeting the funeral procession, said to the attend- 
ants, Set down the bier, and I will dry up the tears which you are 
shedding for the maid, whose name he inquired after. Almost all 
the spectators present thought he was going to pronounce a funeral 
oration, like what is done on such occasions, to excite compassion. 
But all he did was, to touch the maid, and after uttering a few words 
over her in a low tone of voice, he awakened her from that death 
with which she seemed to be overcome. She immediately began to 
speak, and returned to her father’s house, as Alcestis did of old, when 
recalled to life by Hercules. The relations of the girl presented 
Apollonius with an hundred and fifty thousand drachms, which he 
in return begged to settle on her as a marriage-portion. It is as dif- 
ficult to me as it was to all who, were present, to ascertain whether 
Apollonius discovered the vital spark, which had escaped the faculty, 

for, it is said, it rained at the time, which caused a vapour to rise 
om her face,) or whether he cherished and brought back to life the 

soul, which to all appearance was extinct.’ : 
This 
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This miracle, (which is controverted in a note by Mr. B.) 
though perhaps distorted rather than embellished by the Pagan 
legendary from the original narrative of Damis, seems to be 
strongly attested. ‘The fact happens in a great city, not in an 
obscure place. Even this second narration is within a century of 
the death of Apollonius ; and it is made on the faith of memoirs 
collected by the wife of the Emperor Septimius Severus. 
Appeal is made to eye-witnesses, who were struck with it as a 
supernatural occurrence ; and the Empress Julia was perfectly 
within reach of obtaining corrective information from persons 
who were acquainted with the bystanders. Modern infidels 
have opposed this miracle to those of the apostles : —bat what 
if this also were a Christian miracle ? Apollonius is stated to 
have visited in prison an endangered philosopher ; Saint Paul at 
this very time was imprisoned and likely to be martyred at 
Rome. Now as Apollonius was the contemporary of Saint 
Paul, and probably his school-fellow, having received his early 
education in the Jewish academies at ‘Tarsus ; — as they were 
both gentilizing Jews and great travellers, and every where 
preaching piety, and every where curing disease ; — they must 
not only have heard of each other, but have met in life re- 
peatedly, and have felt many sympathies. Is it absurd to sus- 
pect that Apollonius, about the year 54, became a convert to the 
doctrine. of Saint Paul, and is in fact the Apollos mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostlesy Without the original narrative of 
Damis, the fact cannot be completely ascertained: but it may 
perhaps have happened that the Pagan Philostratus inserts * the 
gods” and * the gods” * in all the speeches of Apollonius, and 
that the latter was really employed in preaching a purer faith and 
a simpler piety. The testimony to his austere morality, to his 
noble disinterestedness, and to his courageous fortitude, is pro- 
minent throughout this biography ; and these are virtues which 
would do. honour to an apostle. If his manners at times border 
on rudeness, and want the meekness of the Christian character, 
be it observed that genius often seeks celebrity in. singularity, 
and that zeal often prompts an explosion of audacity. 

It appears from the fifth book that Apollonius countenanced 
the insurrection against Nero, and favoured the elevation of the 
Flavian family. So did the Christians. His great popularity 
at Alexandria, his preaching there in the temple of Serapis, and 
his importance in old Vespasian’s eye, all countenance the sup- 
position that he was a leading man in the Christian sect. Now 
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it is evident from the ecclesiastical records, that no man but 
Apollos can at this period have possessed an all-commanding 
influence among this sect. 

The share which Apollonius took in the deposition of Domi- 
tian was still more avowed and conspicuous than that which he 
had taken in the deposition of Nero. Such was his hatred to 
tyranny, that he bespoke at Ephesus the Ino of Euripides, and 
rose to apply and to applaud the seditious passages. The same 
spirit followed him into conversation, and into the pulpit; and 
it was he who roused the whole empire, from Greece to Rome. 
He ventured to designate Nerva, during the life-time of Domi- 
tian, as the fittest successor ; and he voluntarily came to Rome to 
be tried for prophesying the purple to Nerva. It was a sort of 
public and avowed conspiracy which Apollonius conducted, — 
a conspiracy of public opinion against a justly odious tyrant ; 
and when, in consequence of the alarmists having overstated 
the treasonable charges against him, he was acquitted at Rome, 
the court rang with acclamations, and loud shouts of joy 
rebounded from every square in the metropolis. The Christians 
were accused of supporting this conspiracy, and of lending 
their pulpits to the propagation of discontent ; and it was Ste- 
phanus, a Christian, who gave the death-blow to Domitian, at 
the instigation of Domitilla. Indeed, Domitian, by the exe- 
cution of his Christian nephew and heir-apparent, Flavius 
Clemens, had attacked not merely the religious liberties but 
the ambitious hopes of the Christians, and had disappointed 
them of seating an emperor on the throne of the Roman 
world. 

So many memorials had been preserved by Damis respecting 
the discourses and harangues of Apollonius, previously to his 
enrolment among the Christians, and circumstances afterward 
involved him in so many seditious transactions, that it might 
well appear inexpedient to the fathers of the church to give an 
account of his acts after their.own manner :—they rather 
wished him to be claimed by the Pagans than by themselves ;— 
and this would account for the state in which the documents 
descend to us concerning Apollos, or Apollonius. 

Something of illustration is to be derived from comparing 
this biography with Lucian’s lifé of Alexander of Abonoteichos; 
yet we deprecate the admission of analogy. If the conduct 
of Apollonius began with imposture, it attained the rank of 
disinterested virtue. Pp 
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Art. IX. Political and Historical Arguments, proving the Neces- 
sity of a Parliamentary ea and pointing out the Means of 
ene that important Measure, without injuring Individuals, or 
convulsing the Nation. To which is prefixed, a candid View of 
the present State of National Affairs; addressed to the Electors 
of the United Kingdoms. By Walter Honywood Yate, Esq., 
late Member of St. John’s College, Oxford ; one of his Majesty’s. 
Justices of Peace and Deputy-Lieutenants for the County of Glou- 
cester, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 652. 18s. Boards. Jones, 


&c. 
Arr. X. The Comparison ; in which Mock Reform, Half Reform, 
and Constitutional Reform, are considered. r, who are the en- 


lightened and practical Statesmen of Talent and Integrity to pre- 
serve our Laws and Liberties? addressed to the People of Eng- 
land. By John Cartwright, Esq. 8vo. pp.106. 48. Johnson 
and Co. 


Art. XI. 4n Appeal to the Nation, by the Union for Parliamentary 
Reform according to the Constitution. Svo. pp. 82. Jones. 


Art. XII. “ Killing no Murder,’’ or a plain Proof that the Re- 
formation of acknowledged, subsisting Abuses, will not “Fri ts 


the British Constitution; being an Answer to Lord Selkirk’s 


Letter to Major Cartwright, on the Subject of a Parliamentary 
Reform. 8vo. pp.76. 38. 6d. Wilkie and Robinson. 


I* defiance of all the disappointments experienced in the at- 
tempts at parliamentary reform, and the more discouragin 
effects of division among its advocates, the cause has still to boast 
a body of zealous adherents; and they deserve the greater credit 
for their perseverance, from the apparent indifference of their 
countrymen: since the people at large are, it must be admitted, 
far from shewing that ‘ serious and affectionate interest” for 
the question, which the Whig aristocracy require as a necessary 
preliminary to their participation in the labours of the re- 
formers. — Various opinions will naturally subsist, regarding the 
length to which it is desirable to carry the demand for reform: 
but, however cautious we may be in giving assent to the 
whole of the claims set forwards in the publications before us, 
we rise from the perusal of them with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing read a full statement of the question, and of having taken a 
comprehensive view of the different efforts to produce reform, 
both in the present and in past ages. 

The recent revolution in the state of continental affairs is 
likely to lead to an alteration in the tone of argument on the 
part of the reformers. For a long time back, the danger to 
our independence from the military power of France was 
alleged as a first-rate motive for effecting a change in the con- 
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stitution of parliament; and the reformers seemed to think that 
the fears of many of their countrymen would induce them to 
do that to which they would have been slow to accede in a 
period of peace and tranquillity, We are disposed, ‘however, 
to consider the brightened prospects on the Continent, and our 
diminished anxiety respecting the danger from France, as cal- 
culated to have no unfavourable operation on the cause of re- 
form. As long as war ‘thundered at our gates,” and the 
dread of. invasion, or of the general subjugation of the Conti- 
nent, was uppermost in our thoughts, little chance remained 
of obtaining attention to propositions for parliamentary reform. 
It would be in vain for the most energetic writer, or most elo- 
quent orator, to attempt to persuade our men of property and 
influence that a diffusion of the right of election would be the 
most effeetual means of resisting a military invader ; the con- 
nection between this pacific measure, and the production of a 
martial array against an enemy, is too indirect to obtain the 
concurrence of men who seldom look farther than first impres- 
sions. ‘To them, in a period of danger, the only chance of 
safety seems to lie in strengthening the hands of the executive 
power, and in adjourning the discussion of all constitutional 
questions to a season of peace. ‘This idea is still so general, 
aha the writers of the publications before us must not hope to 
produce more than a very limited change in the general opinion ; 
and, resigning the expectation of any immediate result from 
their labours, they must be contented to look for the proofs of 
favourable effect only in the eventual progress of their cause. 
In this, it appears to us, each may flatter himself with having 
had a certain portion of success. Mr. Yate’s work, with many 
defects as a composition, contains useful references to his- 
tory ; the next two tracts exhibit a forcible picture of the 
present circumstances of the question; and the fourth work, 
small and unfinished aé it is, offers some good reasoning in 
answer to the common-place objections to parliamentary 
reform. 

After a long appeal to his countrymen on the present state 
of public affairs, and an attempt at a history of our constitution, 
Mr. Yate proceeds (Vol. i. p. 133.) to give an account of the 
origin and progressive growth of the House of Commons. 
Henry Il. made’ a beginning in shaking the influence of the 
barons by granting charters to boroughs, and rendering the 
burgesses independent of any superior but himself. A cen- 
tury, however, elapsed before the crown proceeded in a regular 
manner to call deputies from these boroughs to the national 
council. ‘Though the Earl of Leicester, in the convulsed reign 
of Henry II., had taken a step of this nature to strengthen 
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himself by the power of the people, no regular assemblage of 
the Commons,’ by authority of the crown, occurred until the 
year 1295, under the vigorous and enterprizing administration. 
of Edward I. That prince, like his predecessors, sought in the 
people a counterpoise to the troublesome independence of his 
barons. His military undertakings, too extensive for the slen- 
der resources of the age, rendered him greatly in want of 
money 5 and, rude as was the state of commerce, a beginning 
had been made to exercise productive industry in towns. 
Always ready to grant a concession in the first instance for the 
sake of an ultimate advantage, Edward had no’ objection to 
acknowlege the right of his subjects to lay on their own taxes, 
provided that the supply was larger than he. could have obtain- 
ed by compulsory methods. In his reign, and for a consider- 
able time afterward, a new election was made at every meeting 
of parliament ; in other words, every year; and the people at 
large had a right to vote at these elections, until the statute of 
Henry VI. confined that privilege to freeholders possessed of 
an annual income ‘of forty shillings. Notwithstanding this 
genéral suffrage, the elections were completely tranquil, at a 
time when parliamentaty attendance was deemed a tax. In 
some ‘years, parliament had two sessions; and it was not until 
the comparatively late period of the Revolution, that a distino- 
tion in Jaw was established between a parliament and a session. 
Hence arose a necessity for defining anew and explicitly the 
duration of parliaments; a consideration which led to the well 
known triennial bill under King William. ‘« By that bill,” said 
Sir William Wyndham in a debate in 1734, “ the right of the 
people to frequent mew parliaments. was established in such 
clear terms as not to be misunderstood, and God forgive those 
who consented to the giving it up.” By these words, he 
alluded to the notorious septennial act passed in the second 
year of George I., on the specious pretext of a danger of elect- 
ing Jacobite members; which singular bill originated in the 
House of Lords. It was in vain that some members among 
the Commons moved their brother-representatives to throw it 
out without a reading, and alleged the improbability of thé 
existence of more danger from the Stuart family in 1716 than 
had existed for twenty-seven years before. Petitions against it, 
also, were sent up from many towns: but all was unavailing, 
the bill being carried by a majority of 276 against 156.. 
Magna Charta holds in point of date the first place in our 
list of existing statutes; for, though many prior acts of parlia- 
ment had no doubt passed, they have not been preserved ; 
neither is the original copy of this memorable deed to be found 
among*the rolls in the Tower, the statute of confirmation, 28th 
Ruv. Marcu, 1814. U Edward L., 
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Edward I., being the earliest authenticated transcript of it in 
preservation: but several copies of it are extant in the antient 
annals of monasteries. Its name was derived not from its bulk, 
but from the great importance of its provisions. — Next in con- 
sequence to this fundamental document, was the Charta de 
Foresta, granted in the reign of Henry III. The predilection 
of our monarchs for the pleasures of the chase had been the 
cause of incalculable injury to the humble cultivators of the 
ground, in the neighbourhood of their demesnes; and it had been 
customary to mark out a tract of land as a forest for the 
prince’s recreation, by the convenient authority of a confmis- 
sion from the court of chancery: satisfaction to the dispossessed 
owner appearing to have been altogether a secondary consi- 
deration. The preamble to this act of Henry III. was in these 
words: — * All forests which King Henry, our grandfather, af- 
forested and made, shall be viewed by good and lawful men ; 
and if he hath made a forest of any other wood, more than of 
his own demesne, whereby the owner of the wood hath hurt, 
we will that forthwith it be disforested,” &c. 

Mr. Yate is not disposed to extend indulgence to those mem- 
bers of the Honourable House who are in the habit of absenting 
themselves from the debates ; and he cites a variety of instances 
in whith important points were carried by very few votes: 


‘ The oath in favour of passive obedience and non-resistance was 
rejected by only three votes!! The bill, A. D. 1692, for totally 
disqualifying placemen for sitting in the House of Commons, (the 
best bill, surely, as to its object, that ever was brought into the 
House, ) was rejected by only two votes! The famous amendment 
by the Lords to the bill of January 27th 1702, by which amendment 
it was made high treason to attempt to set aside the Protestant suc- 
cession in the house of Hanover, in case of Queen Anne’s leaving no 
posterity, was carried by only one vote, 118 to 117. I have been 
told, that a member of that parliament, who was infirm and gouty, 
but proved faithful to his country in attending at the hazard of his 
life, often mentioned his own proceeding on that occasion with plea- 
sure, and particularly on his death-bed.” — 

‘ In the end of Queen Anne’s reign, a place-bill was lost in the 
House of Peers for want of one vote, while one of the Lords, who had 
two proxies in his pocket, was buying a penknife. 

‘ Phe act, A. D. 1728, by which a fine of sool. is enacted for 
asking, or receiving, by himself, or another, money, or other reward, 
by way of gift, loan, or device, &c. for voting, or declining to vote 
at elections of members of parliament, was carried by only two 
votes, 91 to 89.’ — 

* How often, while the merits of a contested election have been 
trying within these walls, have the benches been almost empty! But 
the moment the question approached, how have we seen the members 
eagerly crowd to their seats, and then confidently pronounce upon a 

subject, 
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subject, on which they had not heard a syllable, but in private from 
the parties.’ 


Similar instances might be quoted in more recent times. —In 
giving a narrative of the practice of bribing members of parlia- 
ment, Mr. Yate agrees with other writers in ascribing its origin 
to Charles II. His minister Clifford carried it to a dangerous 
and shameful length. The schemes of this king and of his 
brother were, however, too frightful to be sanctioned by any 
parliament ; so that the art of systematically influencing and 
bribing the House may be said to have come in with the 
Revolution. 


¢ Votes were, for the first- time after the Revolution, bought by 
Sir John Trevor, speaker of the House of Commons, “a bold and 
dexterous man,”’ says Burnet, “‘ who knew the most effectual ways 
of recommending himself to every government, and had been in great 
favour in King James’s time. Being a Tory in principle, he under- 
took to manage that party, provided he was furnished with such 
sums of money as might purchase some votes.” 


Such were the gross practices of our ancestors ; practices 
now exchanged for considerations granted in the less disreput- 
able shape of influence. Mr. Yate, however, is scarcely more 
indulgent to the latter than to the former. He draws a con- 
trast (Vol. ii. p. 148.) between the power of the crown at the 
present time and that which it possessed two hundred years 
ago; and he argues that the diminution of power, by curtail- 
ment of prerogative in many important points since that epoch, 
is more than counterbalanced by the vast increase of patronage 
attendant on the augmentation of ourarmy, our navy, and our 
finance-departments. For the purpose of remedying a long 
catalogue of evils, he concludes with what he terms a plan of 
parliamentary reform ; and the first part of it involves an enume- 
ration of the points with which the members of parliament 
ought to be familiar : 


¢ I. To comprehend the"origin and history of the British consti- 
tution. — II. To understand the exact nature and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government.—III. To be well acquainted with the 
origin and progress of the House of Commons.—1IV. To know the 
relation between King, Lords, and Commons.—V. To ascertain 
the power and the business of parliament. VI. To be versed in the 
origin and history of English liberties, Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, 
&c.—VII. To abridge the duration of the parliament from seven to 
three years. — VIII. ‘To exclude two-thirds of the members by ro- 

tation. —IX. To elect the members by ballot, and to exclude b 
ballot.—X. The members of parliament to vote by ballot.—XTI. 
To make the members responsible to the people. —XI. To destroy 
all undefined privileges assumed 7 parliament. XIII. The people 
2 on 
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on no occasion to be excluded from the House of Commons. — XIV. 
Every person to have a right to publish and to comment upon the 
speeches of members. — XV. Absentees from the House to be sub- 
ject to severe penalties. XVI. To discover the origm, funds, and 
materials of corruption, and to destroy the funds and the materials. 
—XVII. To destroy also the’ means of. corruption in elections. — 
XVIII. Tosuffer no manner or degree of ministerial influence in the 
parliament. XIX. To deny all manner of improper persons access. 
to parliament. XX. To obtain a pledge or ne 3, Ph gmemns candi-. 
date, previously to his election.’ salt g » 1 Oe 
.'The chief novelty in these comprehensive provisions relates, 
to the proposal of introducing the practice of voting by ballot. 
Mr. Yate thus explains the method in which he is desirous that 
it should be carried into effect : ytsperg 


¢ On the day-of election, let there be as many boxes provided as, 
there are.candidates who offer themselves ; let those boxes have each. 
a strong lock and key to them ;'let the name of one candidate be 
written or painted on the top of one of them, and so on with the 
rest ; and lastly, let there be a round hole cut in the lid of each of 
them, sufficient to admit a small ball to be dropped through it into 
the box: let those boxes then, so fitted up; be placed-in-a private 
room, with a curtain before the door on the inside, and let each voter, 
when it is his turn to go into that room, which must be done by. 
himself alone, take with him, from a promiscuous heap, two balls, 
since he has two votes to give, (or as many balls as votes,) and let 
him drop those two balls through the lids of those two boxes, on 
which-ate written or painted the names of those candidates for whom 
he would be willing to give his vote. — Having disposed of his two 
balls, let him ‘come out again, and depart in peace of mind to his om. 
home, without fear or apprehension of being ruined for having voted 
according to his conscience. —. -...0 5 0. 

¢ The same method must likewise be practised in both Houses of 
Parliament; with this only difference, that there need not be provided 
any more than three boxes for them ; the first for the Yeas, and the 
second for the Nos; and the third (which should be called the 
blank-box ) to contain the superfluous balls that need not be counted, 
Let then every member,.at the time of voting, take from a promis- 
cuous heap two ivory balls, the one white, and the other black ;» and 
when he enters the room (defended likewise by a noble curtain) 
where the boxes are placed, let him drop the white ball into the Yea 
box; or the black ball into the No. box s and dispose of the other 
ball.into. the blauk box, and the whole-operation is completed.’ 

Mt: '¥ate’s volumes have a-claim to the praise of patriotic in- 
tention,‘and of utility, ‘as bringing under one view a variety of 
_ facts and TEasonings eannected with our parliamentary history. 
In other eS pts, the y) possess but a slight title to encomium. 
A considerable; patt/of them is taken from former books; and 
the style throughout is. diffuse, desultory, and disfigured by 
inelegancies; such, to go no farther, as the colloquial phrase ¢ Hl Ws 
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mauner of persons,’ in.one of the extracts just quoted; thoug 
this may be borrowed from law-usage. “4 
II. We come next to the veteran advocate of reform, Major 
Cartwright. His * Comparison’ contains, in the space of 
100 closely printed pages, a variety of miscellaneous remarks, 
put together with little arrangement, but possessing consider- 
able interest from a lively style, and from the introduction of 
anecdotes relative to several of the most conspicuous of our 
public men, A narrative of the attempts at reform during the 
last thirty years is little else, according to Major C., than an 
account of successive desertions frum the cause by the leaders 
of our political parties. He shews no mercy to these apostates, 
and disclaims all other reform than such as is radical and com- 
plete ; a reform which should render our representation co- 
extensive with our taxes, and which should give us, not sep- 
tennial or, triennial, but annual parliaments. In consequence 
of this. decisive opinion, he and his friends dissent altogether 
from qualified schemes of reform, such as that of Mr. Brand, 
and acknowlege no parliamentary leader but Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. The Major's chief object seems to be to confirm the 
public in their indifference towards the Opposition, and to warn 
them against accepting any thing in the shape of a partial or 
modified reform. He takes occasion to advert-repeatedly to 


his favourite system of defence, — an armed population; with- 


out which, he. is of: opinion, no tactical skill on the part of our 
officers, and no superior strength on that of our navy, can 
secure us against danger from France. ‘This plan, given to the 
public nine years ago in his work intitled ‘* England’s Atgis,” 
(M. R. Vol. xliii. p. 430.) consists in training the inhabitants, 
both in town and country, to military exercise, under the 
nobility and gentry, in conformity with the provisions of an- 
‘tient statutes. Being at the call of the sheriff and the subor- 
dinate magistrates appointed for preserving the public peace, 
this force, aceording to Major C., should pass under the name 
of ** County-power.” Haying sent a copy of the Aigis to Mr. 
Fox, the author received the lewis answer : 


« Dear Sir, © §t. Anne’s Hill, Monday, 28¢h. Nov. 1803. 
“‘T return you many thanks for yours of the 22d and the packet 
aecompanying it. That your plan is on a right principle is: beyond 
adoubt. How far it might be entirely practicable, even if men 
could get so far the better of their alarms at Democracy as to think 
of adopting it, may possibly be more doubtful; but. those alarms 
put question of now carrying it into execution beyond all 
probability. hosts 
‘¢ It is impossible not to admire the steadiness with which you per- 
severe in your endeavours at the public good ; but it is in vain to hope 
U 3 that 
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that you, who mean freedom, can ever get your systems patronized by: 
those, whose wish it is to enslave the country more and more. 
‘¢ I am, with great regard, Sir, 
‘¢‘ Your most obedient servant, 


“© J, Cartwright, Esq. “C.J. Fox.” 


On the entrance of Lord Grenville .and Mr. Fox into office, 
the Major lost no time in transmitting copies of his book to 
the different members of the cabinet: but he had the mortifi- 
cation of experiencing no attention to his plan; a neglect 
which he ascribes to their reluctance to vest military power in 
the hands of the people. ‘ We must,’ he says, (p. 7.) £ look 
for no restoration of this branch of our constitution from a 
Grenville ministry. In their mighty wisdom, they despised the 
constitution when brought in competition with their own po- 
licy.” The vehemence, with which the author returns (pp. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. 13.) to the charge against the Grenvilles, discovers a 
great dread lest they should again come into office without giving 
a distinct pledge tothe people in behalf of reform. ‘ Why,’ he 
asks, (p. 10.) ‘ was the parliament dissolved in 18c6? Was 
it not that the creatures of the Grenville ministry might occupy 
the seats for the government-boroughs, and parliament be other- 
wise adapted to their support?’ Against the present ministry, 
he says very little, and evidently considers them as having small 
hold of the popular attachment. ‘¢ The constitutional reformers 
do undoubtedly require that, before they join in a cry for a 
Grenville ministry, Lord Grenville himself, and a decent 
sprinkling at least of the great men on whom he leans for sup- 
port, shall explicitly pledge themselves, both in word and 
action, before the public and in the several counties where they 
have influence, to support constitutional reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament.’ 

Lord Grey occupies a very conspicuous place in ¢* the Com- 
parison.’ ‘Twenty years ago, that nobleman, then Mr. Grey, and 
the author, were fellow-labourers in the cause of reform; Mr. G. 
being a member, with other persons of rank, of the well-known 
society of the ‘ Friends of the People ;” and the Major was a 
member, in addition, of a more democratic body called the 
‘‘ Society for Constitutional Information.” ‘This body having 
carried their views too far towards the side of Thomas Paine, 
it was resolved by Mr. Grey, the present Duke of Bedford, and 
other “ Friends of the People,” to write a letter declining all 
future intercourse with them: but a personal cordiality be- 
tween Mr. Grey and the Major still continued. In March 
1794, the latter, having written to the former a letter repro- 

-bating the confident language of Mr. Pitt respecting the King’s 
power 
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power of bringing foreign troops into the country, received an 
answer, of which the following are extracts : 


«* Dear Sir, “ London, March 8. 1794- 

«¢ 1 have received your very obliging and instructive letter. The 
motion on the subject of the Hessians has been put off till Tuesday 
next, on account of some of those, whose support I expect, not 
having been able to attend sooner. I think we were rather deficient 
at the moment, in not having moved more strongly the declaration of 
Mr. Pitt, which certainly went the kength of asserting the King’s 
prerogative in the fullest extent, to bring into these kingdoms, in 
time of war, foreign troops, without any specification as to the ob- 
ject for which they were to be employed, or any limitation as to their 
numbers. — 

«¢ Without going the length which many others do, of an absolute 
and unqualified Jory, entire of the principle of universal suffrage, as 
worse even than the present system, you know that my opinions have 
always differed from yours on that subject. I wish to exclude no 
plan, and therefore I do not at present wish to propose any. I wish, 
in the first place, that the existence of the grievance should be fairly - 
ascertained, and admitted, —then, from the different remedies pro- 
posed, let that be selected which, in the judgment ofthe people them. 
selves, shall appear to be best calculated to correct it. — Without 
going further into the question at  aepcty. I shall content myself 
with stating my opinion to be, that if a right of voting, so extensive 
as to comprehend all the householders of the kingdom, were esta- 
blished, that the present system of corruption would be completely 
defeated, and all the advantages that can be expected from a system 
of universal representation, without many of the mischiefs, to which 
none can say that it may not be liable, would be obtained.” 


Still labouring indefatigably in the cause of reform, Major C. 
took occasion, in subsequent years, to continue his communi- 
cations with Mr. Grey. ‘The augmented strength of the Op- 
position in 1805 induced him to recommend a parliamentary 
discussion of the question, and he was mortified on receiving 
notice that a different opinion was entertained by his corre- 
spondent : 


“ Sir, * Howick, Nov. 10. 1805. 

«« T received your letter during an absence from hence of some- 
days, which prevented my answering it so soon as I otherwise should 
have done.— On my return last night I also received your essay *, in 
which I have no doubt I shall find much instruction, and for which 
I return you my best thanks. 

«¢ T hope I shall not forfeit the credit you give me for sincerity in 
the cause of parliamentary reform, by declaring my opinion to be 
strongly against agitating that question at the present moment. I 
am persuaded that the cause itself would not be promoted by it, 
though it might very probably suffer, if in its present unpromising 
state that be possible; and that no measure the opponents of Mr, Pitt 





¢ * The State of the Nation.’ 
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can take would more effectually assist that minister. This is only an 
individual opinion ; not having lately had an opportunity of commu, 
nicating with Mr. Fox, or any other of my friends on this subject ; 
and by their opinion, rather than by mine, if it should be likely. to 
have any influence with you, I should wish you to be guided. 
“¢ T'am, with great regard, Sir, | 
, “¢ Your'very obedient humble servant, 
“© C. Grey.” 


In regretting the difference between Lord Grey’s view of 
reform and his own, the Major has no hesitation in considering 
his Lordship as shackled by his connection with the Grenvilles, 
‘ From some of the ministry of 1806,’ he says, (p. 64.) ¢ no- 
thing good was expected; but there were among them those 
who ought to have cut off a hand rather than have touched the 
teins of government on any conditions other than on those of 
a radical restoration of the constitution. That ill-considered 
coalition with Lord Grenville is the root of Lord Grey’s unea- 
siness, and of ‘the decay of his popularity. But for this his 
Lordship, I presume, would have pursued a very different 
course, and have shadowed his brow with patriot wreaths.’ 

Lord Grey’s speech on reform, at the end of the session in 
1810, is next passed in review. On that occasion, his Lordship 
expressed himself thus : 


«« Whenever this great question shall be taken up by the people 
of this country seriously and affectionately, — (for, notwithstanding 
all we every day hear, } doubt much whether there exists a very Bee 
neral>@isposition in favour of this'measure,) there will then be a fair 
prospéct of accomplishing it,in a manner consistent with the security 
of the constitution. But until the country should have expressed its 
opinion upon this subject, the examples of the other nations of Europe 
should deter us from any precipitate attempt to hurry on to pre- 
mature or violent operation, a measure on which the best interests of 
the nation so essentially depend. For myself, I beg ledve to repeat, 
that when I feel it my duty to give my support’ to it, it is on those 
principles which I have before laid down: those principles depend 
on practical views, which have been approved by all the great and 
honest, men, who have been heretofore favourable to the measure of 
a temperate reform.” 


In this disposition of waiting for a demonstration on the part 
of the people, ‘the Major is by no means inclined to acquiesce. 
He calls it (p.65.) * a hanging back in the cause of liberty and 
of the constitution.’ 


- € It is the epidemic disease of the Whig aristocracy. It has 
eleaved to them in a surprising degree for more than thirty years. 
Liké the hereditary scrophula, there is no purging it out of the 
blood: == Of this scurvy humour, ‘I'may feelingly complain. It hath 
eost me pérsonally, at'very majiy periods, no sniall labour, no small 

vexationt, 
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vexation, no small trials of patience.——What do we mean by a Leader, 
but one who does not wait to be led?) He'is properly a Leader, 
who calls forth the people to save thems who, having broken their 
deadly slumber, awakens reflection; who informs the public under- 
standing, — infuses public spirit, — arouses courage, —animates to 
action, — inspires hope, — and leads on, by the safe paths of the law 
and constitution, to victory and the peace of freedom !?—— 

‘ His Lordship has indeed talked about principle, but he has not 
laid down any. Principles are light and truth. They seem to bé 
old deserted friends he cannot face. The doctrine that principles de- 
pend on practical views is like that other convenient doctrine of mo- 
dern ,politicians, that we are to look for the principles of the consti- 
tution in the practice of men who can influence. parliament to adopt 
measures of legislation, which are then absurdly styled the practice 
of the constitution.’ 











Strictly impartial in the distribution of praise and censure, 
the author records with rigid fidelity the successive apostacy of 
our most renowned politicians from the cause of reform. 
Thirty years ago, the Marquis of Rockingham and Mr. Fox 
were in office, and Mr. Pitt (at that time a se young man) 
figured on the Opposition-side in the cause of reform. 


‘ In 1782, Mr. Pitt’s motion for a committee was lost by only 
twenty votes, and that by an accident ;—~ yes, by an accident,—~a 
mere accident, — that of the Marquis of Rockingham, them prime 
minister (as his secretary, Mr. King, who I believe is now alive, the 
next morning informed me,) forgetting the day of a discussion, on 
which was rivetted the anxious attention of the whole kingdom!!! 
But, so it was; the prime minister, forgetting the day of the dis» 
cussion, forgot to give the customary summons to his friends, and 
the question was lost by twenty votes only. This faculty of for- 
getting is one of those which makes man’s nature a riddle ; bor it was 
at the time currently reported, and generally believed, that the ab- 

- sence from the debate of Mr. Burke, whose red hot enmity to the 
teform and whose snorting scorn of every thing built on human 
rights were well known, was at the earnest entreaty of his’ patron 
the Marquis, who felt that any opposition by his dependant, would 
of course have been laid at his own door. He, therefore, did not 
forget to keep Burke away, although he did forget to send his more 
obsequious partizans ; and Burke, whose temper was sufficiently un- 
governable, did submit to fall in with his patron’s policy.’ 


Unfortunately, Mr. Pitt was destined to follow the same 
course as his opponents. In 1782, he had been in the habit of 
meeting the Major and other friends of reform in cordial inter- 
course at the Thatched House Tavern. The question being on 
the propriety of aiding their efforts in parliament by interesting 
the people at Jarge in the cause, ‘ we all unanimously agreed, 
Mr. Pitt and all, —and he, — that same Mr. Pitt, amended the 
first draught of our resolutions with his own hand, — “ that the 
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sense of the people should be taken,” that summer, “ in their 
respective districts,” on the subject of ‘a parliamentary re- 
formation, without which neither the liberty of the nation can 
be preserved, nor the permanence of a wise and virtuous admi- 
nistration can be secured.” 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers that 
Mr. Pitt did not forsake the cause of reform immediately on 
coming into office, but went so far as to submit specific propo- 
sitions to parliament in its favour. ‘These, however, being un- 
supported by the government-interest, met the fate of his 
Slave-Trade motions. . 


¢ Mr. Pitt started a moderate reformer. Perhaps he had not then 
looked deep enough into his subject. Perhaps from the very first, his 
grand object was to arrive at power. In 1785, when he was minister, 
I was informed by the late Duke of Richmond, that on Mr. Pitt’s 
accession to power, the King left in his hands the question of parlia- 
mentary reform to be disposed of as he should think fit; and the 
Duke at the same time gave me the perusal of the plan then to be 
brought forward in a manuscript-bill. Aware how deficient it wag 
in those principles on which his Grace and I had formerly so per- 
fectly agreed, he intimated to me, that, with the advantages afforded 
them by their situations in the ministry, respecting a legislative mea- 
sure, they had drawn their line at what they conceived to be the point 
of practicability, and when [ had read the bill, he asked my opinion 
of it, which I gave to this effect ; that I could not discover the pros- 
pect of success, because it was too defective in simplicity and con- 
stitutional principle to arouse and animate the people in its favour. 
Experience, and reflection, however, afterwards convinced me, that 
even thus early Mr. Pitt had become a mock reformer, whose game 


it then was to put on the mask of moderate reform: a mask which ~ 


must of course be worn by every mock reformer, who knows the 
value of public opinion.’ 


_ Mr. Brand’s sincerity in the patriotic cause is above all sus- 
picion : but he does not escape the Major’s animadversions for 
falling into the great error of declaring a disposition to be satis- 
fied with a ¢ moderate reform.’ ‘It is strange,’ he says, ¢ that 
the man who paid to the last farthing debts of his father which 
he was not bound to pay, should offer the public at large a 
composition of half-a-crown in the pound. ‘The stopping of 
one hole in the cullender will not make it hold water. Our 
system of representation is so completely decayed and crazy, 
that none but a crazy man could, as it should seem, attempt its 
artial, progressive amendment.’—At a public dinner of ‘ the 
riends of Reform” on May-day 1809, Mr. Brand officiated as 
one of the stewards; and, to preserve unanimity in an assem- 
blage of nearly twelve hundred persons from different parts of 
the kingdom, the principles of reform were only generally men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, the particular mode of accomplishing it being left out 
of the question. On this footing, a string of propositions was 
adopted ; of which the principal were, 1. That representation 
ought to have as wide an extent as taxation in support of the 
poor, the church, and the state.—2. That such representation, 
as a common right, ought to be fairly distributed throughout 
the community. —3. That parliaments ought to be brought 
back to a constitutional duration, which should not exceed one 
ear. 
; Instead of these sweeping propositions, Mr. Brand’s motion 
in parliament, when it came to be made, was found to be con- 
fined to, 1. The disfranchisement of decayed boroughs.—2. A 
transfer of their representation to the large towns hitherto 
unrepresented, as Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, &¢,— 
3. ‘Triennial parliaments. 
The plea urged by Mr. Brand to his reforming friends, in 
behalf of this qualified course, consisted chiefly in its * expe- 
| diency.” This word has no harmonious sound in the Major’s 
ears. .¢ A curse on this same imagined expediency! It is a 
foul fiend. It is for ever haunting the heads of our politicians. 
It gives us more trouble and does us more mischief than all the 
fleets and armies of Napoleon. Principles defy faction and 
sophistry ; but expediency is a reed that shakes with every wind.’ 
The next object of the Major’s reprehension is Mr. Curwen: 





¢ Mr. Curwen figured, in 1809, as a moderate reformer; and 
with what success? His bill, when it came from his Whig hands, was 
pale blue. On the treasury-bench, it was changed to the colours of 
hypocrisy, black and white; and it was suffered to retain, as it is 
said, about sixteen of its author’s original words! Mr. Curwen, — 
what could even a mock reformer have done more ?—nevertheless 
voted for it. Now mark with what respect it was mentioned in the 
Cornwall gazette : — “ Mr. Curwen’s bill, after having had its teeth 
drawn, has passed the committee of the House of Commons.” Is it 
not, therefore, time to leave off this child’s play of ‘* moderate re- 
form ;”? and to be convinced, that unless the people shall appear in 
strength to draw the teeth of the borough-faction, to talk of parlia- 
mentary-reform is to talk nonsense ? 


Mr. Brougham, the latest parliamentary-advocate of mode- 
rate reform, experiences no gentler treatment : 


‘ He seems (p. 34.) an adventurer who puts to sea on_this all- 
embracing subject, without the necessary precautions for making a 
safe and successful voyage. His bark is not provided either with 
the ballast of human rights, the compass of the constitution, or the 
rudder of common law.’ 

‘ The great argument perpetually in use with the planners of half- 
measures, that is, with your half-reformers, is, —that ‘ they are as 
good as the times will bear ;—as much as can be earried at one — 
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~if, indeed,”’ say they, “ the nation were disposed to support any 
thing better, then it would be our duty to propose it; we reverence, 
as much as any, the constitution in full perfection, and only lament 
that we arc restrained by prudence from atigpce attempting its full 
recovery.”’ > i 


After having encountered so much disappointment from 


lukewarm friends, the Major mentions with great delight an 
example of a contrary nature in the case of Lord Stanhopé. 


Thirty-three years have passed since his Lordship and the Major: 
met the deputies from thi petitioning counties and towns; and, 


during all that long interval, Lord S. -has steadily adhered to 
the cause of parliamentary-reform. At first; he was desirous 
of proceeding by degrees, but he has long been as ardent for 
decisive measures as the most zealous patriot could require. 


« Seven Oaks, Kent, 2 th Jul 3 1810. 
«¢ When I was last in town,” says his Lordship, “T informed 
some of the modern ‘ moderate reformers,’ that I was against this 
weak attempt at ‘ moderate reform,’ as they are latterly pleased to 
term it; and that I conceived that very gradual reform would be far 
too slow for the critical situation ‘of affairs. I do not know whether 
they were, or were not, all of them over well pleased with my frank- 
ness and sincerity. | 
‘«¢ Let any man of common sense but look at the state of things 
at present..—The people are yet, as it were, asleep. Nor do I know 
that you and your friends will wake them, till events shall; events 
that the very stones of the streets will feel. — May God grant that it 
may then not be too late to save the country, and the freedom of its 
ancient constitution. I can make ships, printing-presses, stereotype- 
lates, and telescopes ; but I cannot make, men who will see and 
Feel as I do..» 1 have laboured hard in the vineyard for six-and-thirty 
but to: no effect, . Past experience will, regulate my future 
conduct. I do not thipk that I shall attend any county or other 
meetings, till I conceive that I see day-light of some kind, and which 
I freely and frankly confess that I do not at present.”’ 


Notwithstanding the severity of his animadversions on the 
members of Opposition, we are induced to think that the 
Major has still hopes of co-operation at least from the Foxite 
part of them. He points the popular odium chiefly at the 
Grenvilles; and in one passage, (p. 77.) alluding to the 
Whigs and to the change of times, he adds, ‘ may they also 
change ere it be too late.’ Amid all the disappointments of 
his cause, his comfort appears to rest in the stedfast ad- 
herence of Sir Francis Burdett; whom he frequently holds 
up as:the deserved object of the most unbounded popular 
favour. . 

Having thus given an account of the leading features of the 
Major’s pamphlet, we shall conclude with a few observations 
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on his authorship. ‘While we are gratified.by the:manly boldness 
of his: expressions, we have repeatedly regretted: that an unfor- 
turiate want of method should be allowed to-curtail them of 
much of their energy. He:has made no divisions into chapters 
or sections; and, as to a.table of contents, it would seem that 
he deems it am infractionon the liberty of composition. . It 
follows that, though his sentences are.not perplexed, the reader 
is obliged, by the strange separation of his ‘materials, to read 
and compare backwards and forwards, before he can take in 
the whole compass of the argument. In this respect, we cannot 
help saying that the:author stands himself in need of-that reform 
which he is so eager to give to others. Occasionally, though 
not very frequently, we meet with pen sear of language. 
In one passage (p. 91.) he speaks ofa thing done by Mr. Pitt, 
‘ prior to: his subsequent attempt:’—— an expression which, for 
- accuracy,’seems much on a par with the passage so greatly no- 
ticed afew years.ago in the epistolary communication which 
was ascribed to..a royal personage, “ Tonyn’s business remains 
as it is.” t 
Iil. The ¢ Appeal to the Nation,’ the next pamphlet in our list, 
is- evidently a production of the same pen,’ though published 
anonymously. It is of considerable length, and embraces a great 
variety of topics, urged with the same cogency as in the former 
work, but with a greater portion of régularity. We have 
here not only a diyision into sections and distinct tables of con- 
tents, but an index, which completely saves to the reader the 
trouble experienced in the Major’s antecedent publication. It 
would, however, be fruitless to attempt .an analysis of a tract 
which comprehends almost every argument in the catalogue 
of the reformers. ‘he danger of a standing army to public 
liberty is very forcibly illustrated ; (pp. 7, 85 9, ef seg:)-and the 
long duration of parliaments, as well as'the tyranny of ex officio 
informations, incurs the poignant ‘animadversion of this un- 
sparing writer. The tract is concluded by a copy of the ori- 
gitial Resolutions of the ** Union for Parliamentary Reform,” 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern in June 1812. ‘These Resolutions 
are explanatory of the object of the association,’and declare the 
same principles with regard to limiting-the. duration of parlia~ 
ments and rendering representation co-extensive with direct’ 
taxation, as the pamphlet which we have. just. noticed. We 
proceed, accordingly, to report the fourth and last of the tracts 
under review, before our observations extend to such a length 
as to prevent us from bestowing an. adequate space on it. 
~ EV. The quaint title of ¢ Killing. no Murder’ “is not calcu- 
lated to excite a favourable prepossession: but this pamphlet, 
though very prolix in style, will be found to contain a consider 
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able share of sound information, The author has not given 
his name, but describes himself as a humble individual, incited 
to write by no other motive than an ardent desire of serving his 
country. The particular reason of his addressing the public 
was a wish to correct the erroneous impressions circulated in 
Lord Selkirk’s letter to Major Cartwright. He attacks parti« 
cularly (pp. 15. 18, 19. 25.) his Lordship’s reasoning on the 
government of the United States; and he remarks very pro- 
perly that a practical failure, in so recent a government as that 
of America, is of little more consequence than the discovery of 
an error in a speculative opinion. The fact is, however, that 
Lord Selkirk, in his reasoning, has by no means done justice to 
that government, which contains various provisions that we and 
our European neighbours might copy with advantage. One of 
the rules of the American constitution is never to allow an 
office to be particularly desirable on the score of profit; and 
when, by increase of business, the fees of an office exceed the 
original stipulation, it is common to exact from the occupant a 
corresponding deduction. Another practice, on which we 
ign greatly improve, is that of obliging public institutions to 
defray their own expences. From what has recently passed 
before a parliamentary Committee on the subject of prisons, 
we believe that Mr. Bentham could soon shew us how to make 
the labour of criminals subservient to national utility. On other 
points, too, and those of no small importance, our public boards 
might take a. lesson of economy from the Trans-Atlantic 
republicans. 

In analyzing the source of parliamentary misconduct, this 
writer is by no means disposed to join Lord Selkirk in laying 
the blame on the representative, but would ascribe it to the 
defective or rather corrupt nature of his election. What can 
ve expected from a man who obtains his seat by bribery or 
undue influence, and who seldom lies under any kind of re- 
sponsibility ? Examine the situation of our Judges and our 
military officers. No one will venture to accuse them of cor- 
ruption ; and as little will it be said that they are naturally 
superior to the other well-educated classes of the community. 
Constitutionally, they have similar passions, similar propensi- 
ties, and similar infirmities with their neighbours. How, then, 
do we account for their disinterested conduct? By the nature 
of their situation; which, while in one respect it places them 
beyond temptation, subjects them in another to punishment for 
misbehaviour. The grand rule, therefore, with regard to 
legislators as well as other men, is to give them motives to be 
honest; or, rather, to take away the inducements to a contrary 
eourse, and allow free scope to the natural tendency of the 
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mind towards rectitude. _We have had examples in boroughs 
that were notoriously corrupt, of the electors being re-instated 
in character by the simple expedient of an augmentation of their 
number. Shoreham and Cricklade, having abused their elec- 
tive trust, were thrown open to the adjoining hundreds; and the 
experiment succeeded to admiration, for the plain reason that 
it is more difficult to bribe many than few: How different is 
the situation of most of our boroughs from these places in their 
amended state? Corporators have become owners instead of 
trustees; and our charters, which, from their essence, are 
declaratory of public rights, are converted into little else than 
private estates. Yet the opponents of reform do not hesitate 
to accuse its abettors of infringing the constitution. 

| Admitting that many enemies of reform are men of re- 
spectability, powerful reasons may still be urged for qualifying 
the weight of their opinions. ‘The best institutions have met 
with resistance, and from respectable quarters too, until their 
utility was ascertained. On going back to the origin of Magna 
Charta, we observe King John supported in his opposition as well 
by strenuous advocates as by valiant soldiers. Edward I. found 
it necessary, much against his will, to vest the right of taxation 
in the representatives of the people : but, had Edward possessed 
a ministerial House of Commons, with a nation disposed to 
listen to such counsellors as Mr. Windham and Lord Selkirk, 
the statute ‘* de Tallagio non concedendo” would not have been 
obtained. In later times, a similar course would have pre- 
vented the grant of the Habeas Corpus act, and even of the 
Bill of Rights. In fact, it may be laid down as a rule that, 
while the ministers of the day seldom wrangle with past re- 
form, they are almost all adverse to advancing a step farther; 
and they will make no concession which is calculated to lessen 
their ability to guide at will the machine of government. Lo 
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Art. XIII. Geological Travels in some Parts of France, Switxer- 
land, and Germany. By J. A. De Luc, F.R.S. Illustrated with 
Topographical Mavi. Translated from the French Manuscript. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1813. 


Wwe have recently taken notice of the former travels of M. 
de Luc, written on the same plan and with the same 
object which directed those now before us*. Deeply interested 
in the science of geology, and zealous in the propagation of his 
theoretical opinions, he endeavours to enforce and illustrate 
them by giving a minute description of the countries which he 
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has examined; and he thus attempts to stibstantiate certain 
facts, which he supposes are clearly proved by the phenomena 
that present themselves o various parts of the earth’s surface. 
In the present series of travels, we do not perceive that any 
new principles are brought forwards; and they seem to be 
valuable chiefly as containing additional proofs of the former 
doctrines, deduced from new situations, and such as are quite 
unconnected with those which had been previously described. » 
The first excursion related in these volumes was among the 
mountains of Neufchatel, situated between the lake which bears 
this name and the province of Franche Comté. The author 
seems to have been induced to visit this district, in consequence 
of some remarks that were made by Saussure in his Voyages 
dans les Alpes. ‘That philosopher, of whom M. de Luc speaks 
im the highest terms of commendation, and to whom he attri- 
butes:much of the knowlege which we at present possess on 
the subject of geology, says that no blocks of granite are found 
in the valleys of Neufchatel and Franche Comté ; and he con- 
nects this fact with the hypothesis that these masses were trans- 
ported to their present situation, in consequence of some vio- 
lent currents of water, which were produced by a great con- 
vulsion on the earth’s surface. The refutation of this supposi-~ 
tion leads the present author to the consideration of his former 
positions, and to the farther confirmation of his doctrine re- 
specting the great catastrophes which have been experienced by 
the external strata: M.de Saussure seems first to have been 
impressed with the idea that all the strata which contain marine 
remains must have been originally horizontal, at the time 
when these bodies were deposited in them; and that the ver- 
tical position, in which many of them are now found; must 
have been the consequence of subsequent changes: —an opinion 
hich.is embraced and warmly defended by M. de Luc, who 
‘proceeds to explain the manner in which these changes must 
have been accomplished. In doing this, he repeats the argu- 
ments which he used on a former occasion, to shew that the 
ae which acted on the regular horizontal strata, in order to 
ing them imto their present form, must have been the un- 
equal subsidence of portions of the earth’s surface, in conte- 
querice of the falling in of subterraneous caverns; and that the 
air‘contained in these spaces, thus become violently compressed, 
caused an explosion of the broken fragments of the rocks, and 
dispersed them over the surface. The greatest part of his 
observations, made in his excursions near Neufchatel, were in 
proof of these points. According to his usual manner, he gives - 
a very minute account of his progress through the country, and 
of all the phenomena which he observed in it; referring them, 
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as he proceeds, to the illustration and confirmation of his 
hypothesis. _ | , 2 

We cannot follow the author in his excursions through these 
mountains, but shall generally remark that he meets with many 
phzenomena in his way which appear to him to prove the truth of 
his former geological speculations. He adduces various facts 
to shew that vallies have been produced by the subsidence of 
parts of the earth’s surface ; that the hills have not been elevated 
above their original situation ; and that when the sea retreated, 
and laid bare the continents, it did not form the hills and vallies, 
but only left them as they had been moulded by previous causes. 
He also describes several of those appearances which he styles 
chronometers 3 7. ¢. processes that have been going forwards 
since the earth’s surface underwent its last great change; from 
which we are able, with some degree of accuracy, to ascertain 
the length of time that has elapsed since the occurrence of this 
grand revolution, and the commencement of the processes. 
On the circumstances attending the formation of lakes, he 
strongly insists; and the nature of their shores, of their bottom, 
and the mode in which the water is discharged from them, are 
supposed to be very decisive proofs of the menner in which 
they were produced ; not by being excavated by any cause still 
in action, as that of a running stream, but by some violent 
catastrophe, by which the strata on the earth’s surface have 
been displaced, and large cavities left, which were afterward 
filled with water. 

M. de L.’s second journey was made in the countries of 
Munster, Osnaburg, Hanover, Hesse, and along the- Rhine. 
A principal object of his examination of these parts was a refu- 
tation of the Huttonian hypothesis respecting the transportation 
of scattered blocks over the earth’s surface. We have often 
had occasion to refer to this subject; yet it may not be im- 
proper to quote the ensuing paragraph, as containing qa clear and 
candid account of the question at issue : 


‘ The following is the manner in which this author, (Dr. Hutton,) 
in his 18th note, entitled Transportation of Stones, attempts to prove, 
that the stones disseminated on the continents have been detached from 
mountains of their own kind, and carried down by running waters to 
the spots where they are at present found. ‘It is a fact very generally 
observed, that where the vallies among primitive mountains open inte 
large plains, the gravel of those plains consists of stones, evidently 
derived from the mountains.’ The nearer that any spot is to the 
mountains, the larger are the gravel stones, and the less rounded is 
their figure ; and as the distance increases, this gravel, which often 
forms a stratum nearly level, is covered with a chicker bed of earth or 
vegetable soil.”” Undoubtedly this is what ought to be generally 
observed, if these blocks, with the smaller masses, had really-been - 
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brought down from mountains, and disseminated over lower glounds, 
by running waters; and Mr. Playfair, drawing this inference from 
his own ~ Cagney has accordingly asserted it #s a fact. But if 
this is observed; if blocks and other stones are often 
acoumulated: in larger quantities at very great distances from moun- 
tains of their own kind, than in, the immediate vicinity of such 
mountains ; if, between spots where they are scattered in vast abun- 
dance, there are wide intervals in which none are found; if these 
*blocks are of genera and species of stones of which none of the 
mountains, within a wide extent of country, are known to be com- 
posed ; the hypothesis, on the contrary, must necessarily fall to the 
oe and there cannot remain for these masses any other source, 
an that so clearly indicated by the disorder of the strata in the 
mountains, the hills, and the plains ; namely, that in the catastrophes 
of those strata, by which, and not by the action of running waters, 
the vallies were produced, the above fragments were thrown out on 
the surface, by the explosions of the fluids compressed in the caverns 
in which the subsidences took place. Here then the question is 
clearly brought to an issue ; and its importance in the History of the 
Earth cannot but be felt. Of the facts which will be described in 
ey acta travéls, the application to this question will easily be 

It must be confessed that the facts and arguments, which the 
author adduces, to disprove the hypothesis of Dr. Hutton, are 
very numerous and powerful ; and probably they will be deemed 
by most of his readers sufficient to overthrow it. At the same 
time, very — difficulties appear to us to oppose his own hy- 
pothesis of explosions; so that, although he may have been 
successful in refuting his ‘antagonist’s opinion, we do not think 
that he has, by any means, established his own. 

We have next an account of several short excursions in dif- 
ferent parts of the north of Germany, in the vicinity of Bre- 
men, Hanover, Berlin, &c.; with a more ample detail of an 
expedition from Dresden to the Giants’ mountains, in Silesia, 
and of one in the district of Bayreuth and the adjoining parts 
of Bohemia. M, de Luc presents us, as usual, with a very 
tmhinute report of all his movements and adventures, and of the 
nature and appearance of the countries through which he 
passed. At every step, he perceives phenomena which he re- 

tds as confirming his geological opinions; and he seems to 

ink that it is impossible to repeat them too frequently. His 
general principle is certainly good, that no facts should be ad- 
mitted as of any authority unless they are found to occur in 
numerous instances, under a t variety of circumstances, 
and in various situations. He has, however, unfortunately no 
idea of abridgment ; every thing is related at full length; and 
‘ the ‘same observations are repeated, again and again, as 
much in detail as when they were first described. Although, 
therefore, 
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therefore, the work in itself may possess nearly the same value 
with the author’s former travels, yet, considering it~as con- 
nected with them, we «ust regard it as being unnecessarily 
and tediously extended. 

25 After having passed this remark on the present performance, 
we must, on the other hand, acknowlege that it displays the 
merit which we have noticed on former occasions, of very 
clearly expounding the principles which it professes to enforce, 
At the conclusion of the history of his different excursions, 
M. de Luc lays down a series of general propositions, deduced 
from the preceding observations; which, by the greatest part of 
his readers, will no doubt be considered as the most interesting 
and valuable portion of his labours. ‘These propositions are too 
numerous and too long for us to transcribe: but we shall men- 
tion the heads of some of the chief of them, by which an idea 
may be formed of the nature of the whole. He conceives it to 
be a point of great importance, in the geological history of the 
earth, to distinguish between the two periods, £ the one prior, 
the other posterior to the birth of our continents.’ The con- 
tinents were not formed by any gradual process which is now 
going forwards, but by some sudden revolution or catastrophe 3 
and the date of this catastrophe is of comparatively no great 
antiquity. Many natural chronometers exist, as he terms them, 
which prove the recent construction of the continents. ‘The 
strata formed at the bottom of the sea must have been origi- 
nally continuous and nearly horizontal; these strata, when di-~ 
vided by fractures, were converted into ridges of mountains and 
vallies; and it must have been by these means, and not by run- 
ning streams, that vallies are produced, since it appears that the 
effect of running streams is rather to fill up than to excavate 
vallies. ‘The strata, of which the present surface of the earth 
is composed, could not have been deposited from the wreck of 
former continents, as Dr. Hutton supposed to be the case: 
but they must, according to the opinion of Saussure and Do- 
lomieu, have been separated from each other by chemical pres 
cipitation ; and continents were formed not by the elevation 
of a part of the strata, which were at the bottom of the sea, as 
Dr. Hutton imagined, but by the partial subsidence of the strata, 
and the retreat of the water. | 

Next to his general propositions, the author presents us with 
a table of * geological facts,’ arranged according to the two 
periods of the earth’s formation to which we tied adverted 
above. Each of the facts has a reference subjoined, pointing 
_ out whence it is derived, and on what phznomena observed by - 
the author it is supported. Some of these geological facts have 
already been stated in the re conclusions; and the others _ 
: 2 are 
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are such as seem to be naturally deducible from M. de L.’s 
system.— We shall only farther observe that, if, for the reasons 
stated, this work will not add to its author’s literary repu- 
tation, it affords additional proofs of his candour and his 


industry. B os, 


rene _— 


Art. XIV. An Essay on the Utility of Blood-letting in Fevers 
illustrated by numerous Cases ; with some Inquiry into the Seat 
and Nature of this Disorder, by Thomas Mills, M.D., &c. &e. 
8vo. 7s. Boards. Printed in Dublin; and sold in London by 


Longman and Co. 1813. 


We have perused this work with more interest than satis- 

faction, and we rise from it with rather a painful im- 
pression on our minds. During the last half century, we have 
fondly imagined that we had discovered some of the errors of 
our forefathers, and had made some progress in the knowlege 
of the treatment and cure of fever:— we had found that 
no vitiated state of the fluids occurred, and that therefore it 
was not necessary to draw off the blood, but that the proximate 
cause of the disease consisted in a diminution of the vital 
powers, which were accordingly to be re-animated by wine and 
cordials :—— but we are now informed that we must trace back 
our steps, revert in a considerable degree to the practice of the 
Humouralists, and suit our hypothesis as well as we can to the 
practice. 

Dr. Mills has occupied the situation of physician to two ex- 
tensive public charities instituted in Dublin for the reception 
of fever-patients. Being early impressed with an opinion of 
the inefficacy of the common treatment by stimulants, he ven- 
tured to use bleeding ; and by the moderate employment of the 
lancet, together with a copious and steady application of pur- 
gatives, he found that all the varieties of what is usually called 
typhus-fever were removed, with a degree of ease and certainty 
which convinced him that he was proceeding on the right 
plan. As, however, he thought it was impossible that diseases 
which were cured by bleeding and purging could depend on 
debility, he changed his hypothesis with his practice, and laid 
it down as a principle that all fevers are attended with some 
local inflammatory action ; which may exist, according to cir- 
cumstances, in the Head, the Chest, the Stomach, the Liver, 
the.Bowels, or the region of the Heart. 

The following observations, taken from the preface, shew us 
the nature of the change which the author’s sentiments ex- 
perienced, and the gradual developement of his present opinions 
and practice : 





‘I was 
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¢ I was induced to make the trials now mentioned by the fatality 
of the disease, by the fluctuating and opposite theories respecting its 
nature, by the want of any rule or principle to te the treatment, 
and by observing that recoveries took oles under every variety of 
practice, sometimes even where no medicine whatever was admini- 
stered.—I had finally adopted the purgative and sedative as the most 
beneficial plan, when the valuable work of Dr. Clutterbuck fell into 
my hands; — his reasoning appeared to me so conclusive, and his re- 
marks so just on the use of blood-letting in fever, that I resolved, on 
the first favourable opportunity, to make the experiment.’ 


He then informs us that he entered on the plan of bleeding 
and purging in the fever-hospital; that in the first trials he felt 
considerable anxiety for the success of the new remedy, but 
that its good effects were so apparent that he quickly obtained 
full confidence in it, which every subsequent event has tended 
to confirm. 

Dr. Mills commences with a short view of the theory of 
typhus-fever ; in which, reasoning from the effects of remedies, 
he deduces the nature and cause of the symptomsyg and deter- 
mines them, as we remarked above, to be of an inflammatory 
tendency. Those circumstances which we were in the habit 
of referring to debility, he imputes to oppression ; and when 
the pulse is weak and languid, and the muscular powers are 
generally impaired, he conceives that these effects do not depend 
on any absolute deficiency of sensibility or irritability, but on an 
over-excitement of the whole or some part of the system; that 
they are secondary; and that the powers of life are not really 
lessened, but only prevented from coming into action. His 
hypothesis is thus illustrated : 


‘ Suppose a strong, vigorous man, placed under a great weight, he 
cannot move ; take off the weight, his strength remains unimpaired. 
Here there was no diminution of his stament powers; these powers 
were oppressed, not reduced.’ 


In the next paragraph, the application of his hypothesis is. 
detailed : | 


‘ Thus it is with fever; at the onset it overpowers the system, but 
the strength is unbroken. This will sufficiently appear from the re- 
medies that are most effectual; these are emetics, cathartics, blood- 
iting: and sedatives ; but these remedies debilitate the healthy body, 
and, if the strength be already diminished, they reduce it still lower ; 
yet these very remedies cure fever, Now, if the debility were real in 
the incipient stage of fever, could it be removed by debilitants? To 
cure a Setemper are we to have recourse to the cause by which it 
was produced? The drunkard fails from his chair in a fit of apo- 
plexy, he cannot move ; here is a case of over-excitement, yet the 
apparent debility is extreme. Is the disease to be cured by increasing 
the quantity of wine by which it was excited ?? 
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Dr. Mills’s theory of fever is at least as well founded as 
those of his predecessors; and certainly it has the merit of 
being much more simple. He has had the discretion to make 
the hypothetical part of his work very short, and the detail of 
cases very minute; so that, if we can depend on the accuracy 
and correctness of the reports, we may draw our own conclu 
sions from them. 

The species of fever, which in modern language is termed 
Typhus, is here divided into several varieties, according to the 
particular organ of the body which is affected with the inflam- 
matory tendency; and, from this circumstance, they are termed 
Cephalic, Pulmonic, Hepatic, Gastric, Enteritic, or Cardiac. 
Some distinction of this kind is perhaps commonly present in 
the mind of most practitioners, who, in treating fever, venture 
to go beyond the mere routine of the lecture-room. It is ad- 
mitted that some fevers have a great determination to the brain, 
others to the liver, and others to the bowels; but Dr. Mills 
has brought these varieties more distinctly into view, and at 
the same time has simplified the subject by referring them to 
the same cause, modified only by accidental circumstances. 
The cases are related at considerable length, the symptoms 
observed from day to day are enumerated, the remedies are 
stated, their effects are carefully noted, and, when the disease 
proved fatal, an account of the appearances on dissection is 
added. In this way is related the history of somé hundreds of 
cases which fell under Dr. M.’s own treatment, chiefly in the 
fever-hospitals. His success is undoubtedly very remarkable, 
and, we believe, greater than any on record, where the disease 
was fully formed before it came under the care of the 
practitioner. 

The first set of cases consists of such as we should call simple 
typhus-fever; many of them were immediately produced by 
contagion; and the others, in which the direct effects of con- 
tagion could not be observed, seemed to be brought on by ex- 
posure to cold, fatigue, intoxication, or some similar occur- 
rence. ‘The patients were received under the care of Dr.Mills at 
very different periods of the disease; some of them after it had 
made considerable progress: but the treatment was very similar 
and uniform, consisting of nothing but repeated small bleed- 
ings, and the daily use of rather powerful purgatives. The 
recovery commenced at different dates: when the state of 
convalescence was once begun, it was soon completed; and 
seldom did any relapses occur. In these cases, as we have 
already observed, it was conceived that a specific inflammatory 
determination to the brain took place; and we are therefore 
naturally led to inquire how far the symptoms that have been 
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described resemble phrenitis, in which an inflammation of the | 
brain is the oe ed origin of the disease. On this point, 
the author makes the following remarks : | 


‘ From the regular presence of certain symptoms, we are enabled to 
form a correct idea of the disorder to which 2g Meet the cha- 
racteristic symptoms of brain-fever have been y enumerated 3 
let us now compare these symptoms with the phenomena of phrenitis: 
here we find head-ach and delirium, the external senses perverted, the 
intellectual powers disturbed ; the face is flushed, the temples throb, 
there is intolerance of light and suffusion of the eyes, the pulse is fre- 
quent, the tongue foul, the excretions are preternatural ; but the 
same phenomena are present in brain-fever, the diseased action, there- 
fore, cannot be different ;— the analogy, however, does not cease here ; 
luxury, intemperance, and indolence predispose to both diseases, and 
both are excited by spirituous liquors, exposure to the rays of a ver- 
tical sun, intense cold, violent exercise, the stronger passions, &c. 
&c. The same progress, likewise, may be observed in both, now 
violent, running on almost instantaneously to effusion, suppuration, or 
mortification ; again, more slow and deceitful, appearances excite little 
alarm ; all is hope and confidence ; yet a few days, perhaps a few 
hours, and the illusion vanishes ; in the treatment, moreover, the re- 
medies, which prove the most beneficial in the one complaint, are 
equally efficacious in the other, as blood-letting, general and topical, 
the use of purgatives, the application of blisters, diluents, and a low 


regimen.’ 


Perhaps many of our readers may agree with us in thinking 
that the comparison thus instituted by the author is not ex- 
tremely favourable to his own opinion ; since, although in this 
as in many other instances, the shades of disease may run into 
each other, so as to render it difficult to draw the exact line of 
separation between those which approach the middle state, yet 
we, apprehend that the extremes are sufficiently dissimilar. 
Moreover, we do not deem it enough to account for this dissi- 
milarity to say that, in what we usually call phrenitis, ¢ the 
membranous or more sentient part’ being affected will cause 
more acute symptoms, but that, ‘ if the medullary substance of 
the brain be diseased; little or no pain may be felt.’ 

Dr. Mills, we must add, is not very fortunate in his endea- 
vours to prove that inflammation and fever depend on the same 
diseased state of the system. It is certainly no proof of this 
identity that inflammation is always attended with fever; this 
may be true, but the contrary proposition does not follow as a 
matter in course. Even were this latter proved, and were we 
obliged to admit that fever is always accompanied by inflam- 
mation, yet the want of correspondence between the degrees of 
the febrile and the inflammatory state is not favourable to the 
opinion, ‘ that the diseased action which excites fever is in- 
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flammatory.” ‘When we observe the greatest violence of fever 
sometimes marked with only faint and evanescent symptoms of 
inflammation, we may regard them as standing to each other in 
the relation of cause and effect, but certainly not as originating 
in the same morbid state of the system. The author mentions 
five objections which have been urged against his idea of the 
identity of fever and inflammation, and endeavours to refute 
them. His answers to them are, on the whole, satisfactory : 
but we think that stronger objections might be raised than any 
which he has noticed; and one of these we have mentioned 
above. — 

This part of the subject concludes with a number of autho- 
rities; which are adduced to prove that the existence of inflam- 
matory appearances, as. attendant on fever, is an occurrence 
pointed out by many of our most esteemed practical writers. 
The authorities brought forwards are very powerful: but, even 
were they considered as sufficient to establish this point, they 
would not prove the truth of Dr. Mills’s hypothesis. He does 
not merely suppose that fever is attended with inflammatory 
symptoms, but thinks that fever and inflammation depend on 
the same ‘ diseased action.’ The quotations which he makes in 
favour of the practice of. bleeding, in many of the varieties of 
fever, are valuable, and seem to give countenance to his own 
practice; yet here we cannot but remark how apt we are to 
accommodate our treatment of diseases rather to their names 
than to their nature. 

As an exemplification of Dr. Mills’s pathological reasoning, 
we shall quote his observations on the use of wine in fever: 


‘ The.doctrine that fever consists essentially in debility and in a 
putrescency of the fluids, has led, among other remedies, to the use of 
wine, which has been and still is administered in large or in small 
eerty according to the features of the disease, or the opinion of 

€ practitioner; and so much are the public and the faculty prepos- 
sessed in its favour, that some time must elapse before its properties 
be duly appreciated or a check be given to its administration; yet, 
if we could but dispassionately reflect on the inflammatory nature of 
fever, and on the stimulating properties of wine, we would conclude 
that it is detrimental. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the 
symptoms are often deceitful, such are, the prostration of strength, 
the loss of appetite and the feebleness of the pulse: but these symp- 
toms are not the consequence of debility but of over-excitement ; 
evacuants, therefore, and not stimulants are indicated.— Wine stimu- 
Jates the nerves and fibres of the palate, fauces, cesophagus and 
stomach ; the vascular system is excited, the pulse is quiekened, the 
face is flushed and the spirits are exhilerated ; the skin becomes hot, 
the tongue parched, the thirst urgent; such is the effect of a certain 
quantity of wine ; increase this quantity, and the temples sige, 
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head aches, and the eyes become suffused ; next, succeed stupor, ver- 
tigo, prostration of strength, and, sometimes, apoplexy, mania, epi- 
lepsy, fever or inflammation of one or more of the viscera; such are 
the stimulating effects of wine, which, in the first instance, gives a 
temporary de of strength, in the second, produces debility and 
the diseases of over-excitement.—Can such a remedy be administered 
with safety in such a disease as fever ?—'That some recover who have 
taken largely of wine, no one will question ; the recovery, however, 
cannot justly be ascribed to the wine, but to the mildness of the at- 
tack, the strength of the constitution, or the counter-operation of the 
medicines usually exhibited ; we may also remark, that treat our 
patients as we will and they frequently recover ; and the question is 
not always, what medicine was most useful, but what was least per- 
nicious ;—that wine, however, is inadmissible in fever, more especially 
at the commencement, may be inferred, not only from the inflamma- 
tory tendency of the remedy, but from the superior success which at- 
tends the use of evacuants and sedatives.’ 


We have hitherto confined our strictures to the first variety 
of fever, which the author calls Cephalic; and we have been 
led to extend them so far, as to leave no room for examining 
the remaining part of the volume. ‘The same kind of reason- 
ing, however, will apply to the whole; though it is certain 
that, in those varieties in which the chest, liver, bowels, &c. 
are more particularly affected, we can more readily allow of 
the presence of topical inflammation, and of the abstraction of 
blood, than in those in which the brain is the principal seat of 
disease. 

The general conclusion which we have formed, after the perusal 
of this work, is that Dr. Mills’s hypothesis is erroneous, and his 

ractice dubious, as applied to the usual form of typhus-fever, 

t may be readily conceived that the greatest part of the patients, 
. who were admitted into the Dublin fever-houses, were persons 
previously of robust constitutions and hardy habits; and that 
they would eadure a species of treatment which could not be 
borne by the inhabitants of our metropolis. We must likewise 
remark that, in our opinion, the author attributes too much 
to the bleeding, and too little to the purgatives: but, in 
return, we shall be rather disposed to concede to him one 
very important point, viz. that the use of wine and other 
strong stimulants in fever (a practice founded on the hy- 
pothesis of putrescency) is seldom necessary, and often 


injurious. 
; Boa: 
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Anr. XV. Further Facets relating to the Care of the Poor, and the 


of the Work-house, in the City of Norwich, being a 
to a former Publication. By Edward Rigby. 8vo. 
pp- 101. 48. Boards. Johnson and Co. 


f Kean inspection of work-houses has generally been committed 
“* to persons whose time and attention were, in a great mea- 
sure, engaged by their private concerns; and.the consequence 
has been that, without any reproach to the understanding or the 
integey of these individuals the plan and management of the 
establishments have been fundamentally defective. In their 
meetings, a general disposition prevails to follow old rules, and 
to give way in their decisions to first impressions. Hence the 
popularity of the mistaken plan of assembling the poor in 
work-houses. The notion that the poor, by being concentrated 
in one spot, would be more easily controuled and kept at la- 
bour, was an idea of that direct kind which suited common habits 
of reasoning; and the reflection that the poor would exert 
most industry when left (after having received a specific pit- 
tance) to provide for themselves,—with the farther consideration 
that a humble cottage, if occupied by a single family, is less 
unhealthy than a large building with many tenants,—was by no 
means obvious to such apprehensions. ‘The result of all this 
has been that government has but lately arrived at the discovery 
of the important. fact, ‘* that one of the means to which we 
must look for the improvement of our system of poor-laws is 
the abolition of work-houses.” * 

Mr. Rigby’s work exhibits a practical exemplification of the 
truth of this conclusion. ‘The circumstances stated in it appear 
to have been accompanied by differences between that gentle- 
man and the guardians of the Norwich work-house ; a contro- 
versy with the merits of which, as a personal question, we 
have nothing to do. Our attention was fixed on the publica- 
tion by the extent and An apm of the city to which it re- 
lates; and our object is to draw, from this particular case, a 
few lessons that are calculated, we hope, to be useful to the 
public at large. | 

The author, we learn, is a medical man of long established 

ractice in Norwich. The former publication, mentioned in 

is title-page, is of old date, having been a sequel to his dis- 
charge of the office of guardian to the work-house above twenty- 
aig years ago. In that capacity, he detected some gross abuses 
in the purchase and ‘distribution of provisions, and experienced 
the fate which is common to reformers, in not being re-elected. 





* Rose on the Poor Laws, p. 33. 
Subsequently, 
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Subsequently, viz. in the year 1802, an act of parliament had 
been obtained to erect a work-house on a large scale, and to 
authorize for that purpose the borrowing of the sum of 30,000l. 
Mr. Rigby, strongly impressed by his professional’experience 
with the evils of crowding the poor into a work-house, exerted 
himself to the utmost to prevent the execution of this mistaken 
project; and he explained to his townsmen that the indiscri- 
minate mixture of the unfortunate with the dissolute was de- 
structive of morals, while the admission of a great number into 
one building had an inevitable tendency to engender disease. 
With regard to expence, while every pauper in the work-house 
was found to cost three shillings and sixpence a-week, after the 
deduction of earnings, the allowance to those out of doors 
scarcely exceeded one-third of that sum; and that this is a general 
case throughout the kingdom is apparent from the official re- 
turns, from which the inference has been drawn that the “ an- 
nual loss to the public on work-house paupers may be estimated 
at gl. a-head.” ‘These arguments eventually prevailed with 
the people of Norwich: after some opposition, and great de- 
lay, the plan of a new work-house was abandoned; and a de- 
termination was formed to confine the disbursement of the 
public money to the alteration of the existing building. 

This point being carried, Mr. Rigby’s attention was next 
allotted to the treatment of the sick in the work-house. Dr. 
Haygarth having proved that, at a certain distance from a 
patient, (less than was previously believed,) there is no danger 
of infection, the rules for managing the. sick in public buildings 
have been of late greatly simplified; and a very clear and conso- 
latory exemplification of these rules is to be found in an inte- 
resting report by Dr. Ferriar of Manchester, in the third vo- 
lume of his medical works. Mr. Rigby’s recommendations for 
the improvement of the Norwich work-house were directed to 
an increase of the number of apertures for ventilation ; to the 
adoption, on all proper occasions, of vaccine inoculation ; 
and to the formation of a tepid bath. On scrutinizing the dis- 
tribution of provisions, it was found that the quantity of bread 
and meat, said to be delivered to each pauper, considerably 
exceeded the allowance at a former period. It was therefore 
recommended that the master of the work-house should receive 
an increased salary, in lieu of all perquisites; that the books 
should be kept so as to furnish the means of taking, without 
difficulty, a general view of the mode of management; and, 
finally, that the inmates, instead of having their victuals carried 
up to their close and ill-cleaned bed-rooms, should, as far as it 
was possible, dine together. ~ 
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Mr. Rigby's exertions were soon afterward seconded by an 
accidental visit from Mr, Neild, secretary to the Society for the 
Relief of Persons imprisoned for small Debts. This benevolent 
gentleman (whose recent death is a loss to the community) is 
well known as having taken an active share in the object of 
that society, and as the adviser of many humane and judicious 
arrangements in the economy of prisons and work-houses. We 
insert a short extract from his letter, containing a report of 
several work-houses in Norfolk : 


' At Thetford I found the poor farmed at three shillings per head, 

week, clothing included. The keeper is a wool-comber. The 
Saas is old ; the cas and bedding, and rooms, very clean, and well 
ventilated ; all the children had shoes and stockings on, their hands, 
face, and necks clean, (the boys at Bury were all barefoot, bare- 
legged, and dirty,) and some attention liad been paid to their educa- 
tion, but they were too young, and had been there too short a time 
to make much progress. At Lynn the children were at church 
morning and afternoon ; their singing delightful ;. they were decently 
and nathebénl y clothed, and properly fed (not farmed) by the parish; 
religiously educated, and, as far as my observations, well attended to. 
At Aylsham, the peor-house is dhe of the best I have seen, and 


stands a lasting monument of the liberality and humanity of the gen- 
tlemen concerned.’ 


This statement was followed by a very unpleasant report of 
the Norwich work-house. ‘We spare our readers the detail of 


the disgusting particulars, and copy merely the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Neild’s letter : 


¢ The following account of the deaths in this work-house, for two 

years and nine months last past, proves two things; first, that the 

wretched state in which I found it was neither an accidental nor a 

temporary circumstance ; secondly, that nothing is more destructive 

to human life than, shutting uP so many persons in close rooms, sur- 
t 


rounded by every species of filth, and where they constantly breathe 
_ the foulest air. 


Average No. 
Deaths. in the House. 


1803.—93 -  558—Deaths, one in six. 


1804.—81r + 424—Deaths, nearly one in five. 
gmonths in 


1805.—-85 - 5§53—Deaths calculated for the whole year, 
i is one in five.’ 

We need scarcely wonder at this extraordinary mortality, on 
learning, among other things, that the sick were intermixed with 
the rest of the paupers in their crowded apartments; the rooms 
originally intended for the reception of patients having long 
ceased to be applied to their proper purpose. Such, in these 
public buildings, is often the fate of regulations which are ori- 
ginally good! A perpetual desire to lessen personal exertion 
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exists on the part of the servants in’ these establishments, and 
the individuals charged to superintend them are often little 
better. With regard to the point in question : Mr. Rigby pro- 
duces (p. §9.) an affidavit from one of the city-surgeons; declar- 
ing that, on applying to the work-house committee for a separate 
room for the sick, he experienced a refusal, and was even 
taunted with having made the application for the purpose of 
saving himself trouble in going round the different apartments! 

The remaining part of this tract contains rather more satis- 
factory information. It relates a number of visits made to the 
wittabides by Mr. Rigby, and his satisfaction at the adoption 
(though frequently slow and reluctant) of several of . his 
suggestions. He sums up the chief circumstances in this 
paragraph : 

‘ If I have suffered the mortification of repeated pores ena 
in my well-meant efforts, I have not been without some satisfaction ;— 
much good has been lately effected; the economy of the work-house 
has been improved ; a system of cleanliness and regularity has suc- 
ceeded a system of filth and disorder; and, (which has materially 
contributed to this salutary change, by rendering it more permanently 
practicable, ) a reduction of the numbers in the work-house has taken 
place, by an extension of the less exceptionable mode of out-door 
relief ; the new work-house has not been built ;—that giant evil, which 
threatened to have been so extensive and so enduring in its baneful 

§ uence, has been averted; a moral attention has been excited to- 
wards the poor children in the house, and, as before observed, they 
are now systematically taught to read and write; and notwith- 
standing the inexplicable obduracy of the ——- on this wabjects 
as affecting the poor at large, the poor in the work-house have been 
effectually protected from the small-pox, by a regular system of 
vaccination.’ 

Since the introduction of vaccination, the natural small-pox 
is no longer kept up among the poorer classes, as formerly, by 
a communication of infection from the inoculated children of 
their richer neighbours. One consequence, however, of an ex- 
emption otherwise so fortunate, is that,. when the poor persist 
in neglecting vaccination, a greater number of their children are 
exposed at one time to variolous infection, if the disease hap- 

‘©&\fpens to be suddenly introduced. An affecting example of this 
occurrence is detailed in a letter from Mr. Rigby to the. work- 
house committee; in which he urges the propriety of sending 
to the Infirmary any strangers who may happen to arrive in 
the city when affected with the disease. 


‘ On the Monday of the assize week in 1807, Mr. Robinson, 
one of your surgeons, called upon me, in the morning, to say he had 
been to visit a poor woman at the Waggon and Horses, in St. Giles’s- 

¢} street, who had just been brought thither from the London waggons 
an 
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and that she was in the eruptive of the small-pox, and he was 
very anxious that I should advise him how she could be disposed 
of, Ltold him I feared I had now no power, either as a magistrate 
or as a guardian, to-direct in such a case, as a late resolution of the 
Court had rescinded the orders, under which, heretofore, patients 
under such circumstances had been sent to the infirmary; but I 
wished him to apply to Mr. Simpson, the clerk of the court of 
ardians, to Mr. Lubbock, the mayor’s justice-clerk, and to the 
chief magistrate himself; all which Mr. Robinson took the trouble 
of doing, but to no purpose ;— there was no place to which she could 
be sent, and she was under the necessity of going through this infec- 
tious disease, at a public house, in a public street, and at a public 
time, when there was a more than usual number of strangers in the 
city. “The consequences. were obvious ;—a person in the ‘public- 
house caught the disease, from whom it was communicated to another 
in the neighbourhood ; and thence it gradually spread to the several 
parts of the city, and continued its ravages among the poor to the 
end of the year 1809; during which time no less'a number of deaths, 
from this dreadful disease, than two hundred and three, were re- 
corded in the weekly bills of mortality. The greatest fatality was 
in 1808; in some weeks ten, thirteen, and even fifteen died; and 
from June, 1808, to June, 1809, the number of deaths was 171.’ 


All these lives were lost by a complaint which would not 
have been diffused in the city, had the sick stranger been sent 
to an insulated place like the Infirmary. | Lo 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Good Aunt: including the Story of Signor Alder- 
sonimi and his Son. By Harriet Ventum, Author of * Charles 
Leeson,” &c. 12mo, 38. 6d. Boards. Chapple. 1813. 

We can recommend this tale as a moral ard a tolerably interesting 
performance ; though, as it seems to be intended for young ladies, 
the story of Signor Aldersonini and his profligate son might have 
been better omitted. In page 22. tenancy is put for tenantry; and 
in page 74. ‘ she was treated unfriendly’ is an error of grammar. yyrrsBay, 


Art.17. The Brothers in High Life; or, The North of Ireland. 
By Mrs. D. Johnson. .3 Vols. 12mo. Kearsley. 1813. 
Surely, this can only be a specimen of “ High Life below Stairs,’’ 
since one of ‘ The Brothers’ takes leave of his mother by saying, 
* Your Ladyship! farewell.’ Throughout the book, the expressions 
are equally vulgar, and the grammar is glaringly incorrect. Even 
the moral tendency of the work deserves no commendation, and the 
sonduct of the best characters is regulated neither by sense nor 
Principle. | De 
Arts 
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Art. 18. LZ’ Jntriguante; or, The Woman of the World. - By 
A. F. Holstein, Author of “ Isadora of Milan,” &c. 4 Vols. 
szmo. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 

Although this picture of a *,Woman of the World’ is highly 
coloured, it is probably in many parts as good a resemblance as it is 
amusing. Lady Olivia’s lessons of conduct to young ladies are hap- 
pily delivered ; and, though we wish, for the sake of morality, that 
the artifices of her pupils had been painted as less successful, we 
must acknowlege that the tale keeps curiosity alive. It also presents 

®@([something new in its plan, since one of the principal characters is 
hanged in the first chapter. — We are sorry, however, to observe no 
improvement in that hyperbolical and incorrect style of writing, by 
which this author disfigures the ingenious fictions which he is capable 


of producing, and calls forth our remonstrances in every report of his 
works. pe 


Art. 19. Liberality and Prejudice, a Tale. By Eliza A. Coxe. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1813. 


‘¢ In vain an author would a name suppress, 
From the least hint a reader learns to guess ; 
OF children lost our novels sometimes treat, 
We never care, — assured again to meet.’’ 


These lines were brought to our recollection by the concealments 
and difficulties of the present tale, which are managed with too little 
art to excite even momentary suspence in a hackneyed novel-reader. 
Neither can they afford a lesson of morality, since the principal fe- 
male character has | 


«© A father to be shunned and feared ;”’ 


and she is represented as disobeying him, and in fact causing his 
death, and without detriment to her happiness or diminution. of her 
#({ excellence. 

The language of this novel is also incorrect. For instance, the 
pronouns thou and you are often employed promiscuously in the. same 
sentence. Vol.i. p. 5., “himself and his sétvant’ are stated to have been 
murdered ; and p. g., the occasional visitors at a house are said to find 
it a convenient residence.’ — In Vol. ii. p. 29., § I recommend you to 
be cautious’ is written for I advise ; page 43-5 * conscienceness’ for 
consciousness, &¢c. &c. Mrs. Brownley is unnecessarily vulgar; and 
the cockney-confusion of v and w is improperly assigned to a 
constable on the banks of the Wye. De 


Art. 20. The Heroine; or Adventures of a fair Romance Reader, 
By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. 
oq Colburn. - 1813. 

a: ‘The idea of this work is not new, since the pernicious effects of 
indiscriminate novel-reading have been already displayed by Mrs. 
Lenox in “ The Female Quixote,” and by Miss Charlton in the 
pleasing story of * Rosella :”’ but the present tale is more extrava- 
gant than either of those works, and the heroine’s cruelty towards 
her father indisposes the reader for being interested in.her — 
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fate. ‘Mr. Barrett may also be censured for not confining his ridicule 
to allowable subjects: ** What should be great he turns to farce,’’ 
both in his frequent sarcasms on the clergy and in his ludicrous pa- 
rodies of scenes taken from our best novels : although it might be pre- 
sumed that, if Cherubina’s reading had been limited to respectable 
works of fiction, or if these had made the chief impression on her 
mind and memory, she would not have fallen into the follies which she 
commits, Still, however, her adventures are written with great spirit 
and humour, and they afford many scenes at which 


** To be grave exceeds all power of face.”’ Do 


Art. 21. Pierre and Adeline; or the Romance of the Castle. By 
D. F. Haynes, Esq. 1izmo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Crosby 
and Co. 1814. 
ay. It might be difficult to produce two volumes, into which more 
‘Teaits are compressed than may be found in the Romance before us. 
In Vol. i, page 121., a lover and his mistress ‘ rejoice at discovering 
a uniform monotony of sentiment in their minds ;’ and the lady apo- 
logizes for not ‘ making frankness’ in her answer. At page 130. it is 
said that ‘ the Count was visibly dejected, yet Ais manly air taught him 
to up ress his rising sorrow.’ — In Vol. ii. p. 78., we hear of ‘ cri- 
minal liberality of sentiment ;’? and in page 256. a village priest is 
called a prelate. In the first volume, page 32., we read as follows : 
‘ So great was Adeline’s grief that her mind made a dead stop, and 
dismissed the empty aid of the senses ;’? and we were also tempted to 
make a dead stop at this passage: yet we toiled on, and found the 
same expression thus modined in page 185.: ‘De Gernier’s ideas 
wandered from subject to subject, till at last they made a dead halt 
at the subject of his family.’ 
The story itself is lame and improbable; and, not to weary our 
readers by citing more faults, we may say that ~ 


«¢ But one is past 
Through all this work—’tis fault from first to last.’ Deo 


-” 


Art. 22. The Splendour of Adversity, a Domestic Story. By the 
Author of “ Black Rock House,’’? “ Winter in Bath,’”’ &c, 
12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1814. 
Though the title of this book may be deemed affected, the tale 

will be found simple, and rather pleasing ; some of the characters are 

drawn with skill and discrimination ; and the tendency of the whole 

is favourable to virtue. We must, however, point out a few ex- 
aS ctareyen which should be corrected, if an opportunity be afforded 
* by a second edition of the work. Vol. i. p. 237., * Augustus has 

Jearnt his mother,’ instead of taught. — Vol. ii. p. 75.5 ‘ heightening 

countenance,’ for heightening colour; p. 107., ‘to listen at the roaring 

of a bull;’ 126., ‘ neither the one or the other,’ &c. &c. Do 


POETRY. 


Art. 23. The Ideot Boy, a Spanish Tale of Pity ; and other Poems. 
By Edward Ball. 8vo. Pamphlet. Printed at Norwich. 1814. 
How it happens that verse-making and vanity are so nearly related, 

we do not undertake to explain: but the fact is too evident to be 

denied, 
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denied that when a man has an itch for rhiming he longs to turn 
author, and pleads the sollicitation of friends, backed athe s bya 
subscription, in excuse for hastily presuming to appear babe the 
tribunal of the public. We suspect that Mr. Ball will find, as many 
have found before him, that this experiment ends in mortification ; 
since fastidious readers rarely sanction the mistaken approval of 
country-friends. If we perform our duty, we cannot offer an opinion 
of his Ideot-Boy which would be gratifying to him, though it is not 
without merit as a simple and pathetic take’ but we shall not pro- 
nounce judgment, and merely produce evidence of Mr. Ball’s powers 
by quoting a stanza or two: 


« « Ah! how shall I,” she weeping said, 
«* An angy parent’s curses bear, 
When I am pensive, rich, and sad 
Without your gentle tongue to cheer.” 


« « O Lady! all the valley sigh, 
For such an helpless spirit fled, 
Who can restrain the Frsntibd eye? 


Know Clara’s Ideot Boy is dead.” ” Moy. 


Art. 24. Translation of the Ninth Canto of Voltaire’s Henriade. 
izmo. Pamphlet. . 

The author of this specimen of a new translation of the Henriade 
has not given his name, nor that of any publisher; nor has he as- 
signed a motive for his undertaking. On comparing it with pre- 
vious versions, we perceive no reason for encouraging him to finish 


his design, De 


Art. 25. Talavera. Ninth Edition. To which are added, other : 
Poems. 4to. 15s. Boards. Murray. « 

We spoke briefly of this poem, by Mr. Croker of the Admiralty, 
in our Ixist Vol. p. 444. It was then published under the title of The 
Battles of Talavera; and we are induced to mention it again by the 
alterations, improvements, and additions which it has received, which 
have swelled it into the * book-like shape,’ and by its popularity and 
merit. Indeed, it does possess great original merit, though it is of 
the Genus Gazette, Spectres Marmion ; and it forms one of the best, 
perhaps the very best ** copies of Verses’? on contemporaneous events, 
which has appeared within our recollection. Yet the close imi- ; 
tation of Mr. Scott, both in versification* and general manner, 
is a considerable drawback on our pleasure ; and we have another ob- 
jection of still more importance to the whole effect of the poem. The 
news-paper has been beforehand with the epic ; and it is now Morn- 
ing Post, now Mr. Croker, per on the performance. We can- 
not consent that the dignity of poetry should be lowered to a 

* Ina note, Mr. Croker observes that the practice of breaking the 
octosyllabic verse into distichs and ternaries is very antient in English . 
poetry, and refers to the Chester mysteries, anno Domini 1328: he 
also tells us that, in 1803, he published a poem in this measure; and 
consequently that in this instance he has not committed larceny on 
Marmion. 


Rev, Marcu, 1814. Y familiar 
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familiar acquaintance with the every-day beings who surround it. Far 
removed from the degrading suspicion of any party-bias; uncontamina- 
ted by the routines or the rouleaus of office; placed at an impartial 
distance from the events which he describes ; and really capable of ap- 

reciating the mellowing effect of distance on those events ; —a being, 
in short, of another age as well as another place ; —such should be the 
genuine poet.—We before gave a short one of the battie-scenery, 
and we turn now to a refreshing incident which Mr. Croker, with 
most laudable satisfaction, states in a note to have really taken place 
in the middle of the conflict; and to which he has lent new attractions 
in his very beautiful versification—We think that we shall not be ac- 
cused of too high panegyric on the following lines : 


‘ There is a brook, that from its source, 
High in the rocky hill, 
Pours o’er the plain its limpid course, 
To pay to Teio’s monarch force 
Its tributary rill ; 
Which, in the peaceful summer tide, 
vaM The swarthy shepherd sits beside, ‘ 
' And loitering, as it rolls along, 
In cadence pours his rustic song ; 
Carol of love or pious chaunt, 
Or tale of knight and giant gaunt, 
And lady captive held ; 
Or strains, not fabled, of the war, 
Where the great champion of Bivar 
iT The Moorish pagan quell’d. 
But now, no shepherd loiters there — 
He flies, with all his fleecy care, 
To mountains high and far, 
And starts, and breathless stops to hear 
Borne on the breeze, and to his fear 
Seeming, at every gust, more near, 
The distant roar of war. 


¢ But on the streamlet’s margin green 
Other than shepherd forms are seen ; 
And sounds, unlike the rustic song, 
The troubled current rolls along ; 
When, of the cooling wave to taste, 
From either host the warriors haste 
With busy tread and hum: 
You would have thought that streamlet bound 
Were listed field or sacred ground 
Where battle might not come. 
So late in adverse contest tried, 
So deep in recent carnage dyed, 
To mutual honour they confide 
Their mutual fates; nor shrink 
To throw the cap and helm aside, 
As, mingled o’er the narrow tide, 


They bend their heads to drink, mr 
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Or, niature’s feverish wants supplied, 
Unarm’d, unguarded, side by side, 
Safe in a soldier’s faith and pride 
They rest them on the brink. 
They speak not — in each other’s phrase 
Unskill'd — but yet the thoughts of praise, 
And honour to unfold, 
The heart has utterance of its own; 
And ere the signal trump was blown, 
And ere the drum had roll’d, 
The honest grasp of manly hands, : 
That common link of distant lands; 
That sign which nature understands, 
The generous feeling told : 
The high and sacred pledge it gave, 
That both were true, and both were brave, 
And something added of regret, 
At parting when so lately met, 
And (not developed quite) 
Some dubious hopes of meeting yet 
As heaven their devious paths might set, 
In friendship or in fhe.” 


If such passages as these were the frequent ingredients of pews- 
papers put into verse, we should wholly alter our opinion of such 
compositions. We are not less delighted with the subjoined stanzas, 
in which a most natural feeling is expressed, as it ought to be, with 
all the simplicity and with all the vigour of nature: 


¢ But not alone by Teio’s shore, 
Tho’ heap’d with slain, and red with gore, 
The tide of grief shall flow i — 
Tis not amidst the din of fight, — 
Nor on the warrior’s crested height, 
Death strikes his direst blow :— 
Far from the fray, unseen and late, 
Descend the bitterest shafts of fate, 
Where tender love, and pious care 
The lingering hours of absence wear 
_In solitude and gloom ; 
And, mingling many a prayer and tear, 
Of sire, or child, or husband dear, 
. Antieipate the doom: > 
Their hopes no trophied prospects cheer, 
For them no laurels bloom ; 
But trembling hope, and feverish fear, 
Forebodings wild, and visions drear 
Their anguish’d hearts consume. 
¢ All tremble now, but not on all, 
Poison’d with equal woe, shall fall 
The shaft of destiny: — to some 
The dreadful tale of ill shall come, 
Not unallayed with good ; 
Y 2 And 
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And they, with mingled grief and pride, 
Shall hear that in the battle’s tide 
Their darling soldier sank and died ; — 
Died as a soldier. should ! 
But in the rough and stormy fray, 
Many are doomed to death to-day, 
Whose fate shall ne’er at home be told, 
Whose very names the grave shall fold ; 
Many, for whose return, in vain 
The wistful eye of love shall strain, 
In cruel hope that ne’er can die, — 
In vain parental fondness sigh, 
And filial sorrow mourn — 
On Talavera’s plain they lie, 
No! never to return !’ 


The xxxivth stanza, on the death of the author’s brother, (and 
which, though foreign to the poem, is well introduced,) is of the 
same stamp, character, and feeling, with the foregoing. These are 
the impulses (omnium locorum atgue temporum) by yielding to which 
true poetry is produced, when nature has bestowed those additionally 
requisite qualities which this author seems largely to enjoy. We wish 


| indeed, most sincerely, that, endowed as hes with genuine talents for 


poetry, it were possible for him to prefer the ** dulce utili ;”? and to 
indulge the free flowing of a vein which it must be painful to suppress, 
when it is so strong and full. | 

¢ Songs of Trafalgar,’ which bear the date of 1805, and which 
were wainedn and much admired at the time of their first appear- 
ance, are reprinted at the close of this volume. One of them has 
transcendant merit, in our opinion ; and so impressed are, we with this 
idea, that we shall endeavour to contribute to its celebrity and its per- 
petuation in the minds of our countrymen, by giving an entire tran- 
script of it in our pages, 


¢ Rear high the monumental stone ! — 
To other days, as to his own, 
Belong the Hero’s deathless deeds, 
Who greatly lives, who bravely bleeds. 


‘ Not to a petty point of time 
Or space, but wide to every clime 


And age, his glorious fall bequeaths 


Valour’s sword, and victory’s wreaths. 


‘ The rude but pious care of yore 
Heap’d o’er the brave the mounded shore ; 
And still that mounded shore can tell 
Where Hector and Achilles fell. 


‘ There, over glory’s earthly bed, 
many a wasting age had fled, 
The world’s Great Victor pour’d his pray’rs 
For fame, and monuments like theirs. 


* Happy 
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¢ Happy the brave ! whose sacred tomb 


Itself averts the oblivious doom, 
Bears on its breast unfading bays, 
And gives eternity of praise ! 


High, then, the monumental pile 
Erect, for Nelson of the Nile ! 

Of Trafalgar, and Vincent’s heights, 
For Nelson of the hundred fights. — 


For Him, alike on shore and surge, 


Of proud Iberia’s power the scourge ; 
And half around the sea-girt ball, 
The hunter of the recreant Gaul. 


Rear the tall shaft on some bold steep, 


- Whose base is buried in the deep ; 


But whose bright summit shines afar 
O’er the blue ocean like a star. 


Such let it be, as o’er the bed 
Of Nilus rears its lonely head ; 
That never shook at mortal might, 


Till Nelson lanced the bolts of fight. 


( What time the Orient, wrapt in fire, 
Blazed, its own seamen’s funeral pyre, 
And, with explosive fury riven, 

Sprang thundering to the midnight heaven. ) 


Around it, when the raven night 
Shades ocean, fire the beacon light ; 
And let it, thro’ the tempest, flame 
The star of safety as of fame. 


Thither, as o’er the deep below 
The seaman seeks his country’s foe, 
His emulative eye shall roll, 


And Nelson’s spirit fill his soul. 


Thither, shall youthful heroes climb, 
The Nelsons of an after-time, 

And round that sacred altar swear 
Such glory and such graves to share. 


Raise then, imperial Britain, raise 
The trophied pillar of his praise ; 
And worthy be-its towering pride, . 
Of those that live, of him that died ! 


Worthy of Nelson of the Nile! 

Of Nelson of the cloud.clapped Isle, 
Cf Trafalgar’s and Vincent’s heights, 
Of Nelson of the hundred fights.’ 


In now bidding adieu to the poet, let him suffer us to repeat our 
earnest suggestion, extorted from us by sincere admiration of his ge- 


» Z nius, 
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nius, that the higher departments of human exertion have a claim on 
those who are highly gifted, and that xrne & au, or in eternum 
Pingo» should be the motto, and the memento, of every warm heart 
and enlightened intellect? | 

An engraving of a bust of Lord Wellington is prefixed to this 


volume. 


Art. 26. 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns for Social and Private 
Worship. 12m0, pp.284. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Psalmody has undergone considerable improvements. Some 
_—_ ago, nothing more was attempted than rhyming versions of 

avid’s Psalms, which were accommodated with more or less skill 
to the use of Christian congregations: but, on a closer examination 
of the subject, it was found that many of the Bible-Psalms were not 
in their spirit suited to the mild dispensation of the Gospel; and 
also that they did not express those doctrines which are peculiar to 
the religion of Christ. This discovery led some persons to form 
collections of psalms and hymns, especially adapted to the circum- 
stances of Christian worship ; and several selections of this kind have 
been introduced into different congregations. ‘The collection before 
us has been formed with care, and revised with taste and good sense. 
In several of the hymns by Watts and others, addresses are made to 
each of the three persons in the Holy Trinity: but, as many people 
now entertain doubts of the propriety of these addresses, and as, 
even in the occasional prayers introduced by the bishops into the 
service of the established church, no person but God the Father is 
invoked, it is prudent, in a volume of psalmody for general use, to 
construct every devotional hymn on the latter basis. 

We are informed by the editors (the Rev. James Manning and 
Dr. L. Carpenter, co-pastors of a Dissenting congregation at Ex- 
eter,) that, ‘ having constantly kept in view that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only proper object of reli- 
gious worship, they have studiously endeavoured to avoid all ex- 
pressions directly implying opinions which are commonly controverted 
among those who are united by their adherence to this most important 
principle.’ They assure us, also, that they * have avoided all expres- 
sions which are calculated to convey, to uninformed minds, wrong 
ideas respectittg the perfections of the Supreme Being, and the nature 
of religion, as well as such professions respecting the religious cha- 
racter as cannot, in all probability, be truly employed by the great 
bulk of a congregation ; together with all invocations to inanimate 
objects.” This conduct is extremely judicious, and must be generally 
approved, 

The hymns in this collection are 313 in number, and are arranged 
under the general heads of hymns of praise, — relating to Christian 
blessings, — relating to the usual circumstances of_life, — relating to 
Christian duty,—- for peculiar occasions, “and\—fadapted for 
family or private worship. The majority are derived from former 
collections duly revised, but 16 are original. Though in general 
we approve of the revisions here introduced, we think that some of 
the pieces are open to farther amendment. At p.139. the second 
line of the second stanza, — ; 
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‘ Bid all its sorrows cease,’ 
would be well exchanged for 
Its sorrows all suppress, 
on account of the rhyme. 
We think that at p. 195. the couplet, 
‘ In vain our lips thy praise prolong, 
The heart a stranger to the song, 
would be amended if we were thus to read : 
In vain our lips thy praise prolon 
While hearts co meaientse the - 


We object to those careless stanzas, as in the hymn on the Immutabi- 
lity of God at p. 19., in which the first and third lifie do not rhyme. 

On the hak, however, we are here presented with a pleasing and 
chaste collection of religious poetry, by which the Christian is 


enabled “ to sing with the spirit and with the understanding also.” Moy. 


Art. 27. Hymns partly collected, and partly Original, designed as a 
Supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. By William 
Bengo Collyer, D.D. 24mo. 5s. 18mo. 6s. or Crown 8vo. 
16s. Longman and Co. 

The hymns in this volume are far more numerous than those in the 
preceding collection, (consisting nearly of one thousand,) but they 
have not been selected on the same sound principle which governed 
the Exeter compilers ; nor do they manifest equal discrimination and 
poetic taste. Dr. Collyer appears to have spread as wide a net as he 
possibly could, and to have dragged together all that came in his — 
way, both good and bad. We shall instance his want of attention to 
the graces of style and verse, in his selection from the hymns of the 
methodistic Newton, many years Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Cornhill. In the first hymn (p. 145.) from the religious muse of 
this clergyman, we meet with a couplet which would disgrace a 
school-boy .: 

¢ Many years have pass’d since then, 
Many changes I have seen.’ 


In the second, in the same page, is another of equal character : 
¢ Jesus who has bid thee pray, 


Cannot, will not, say thee nay.’ 
When we turn over the leaf, we stumble on such lines as these ; 


¢ There thy blood-bought right maintain, 
There without a rival reign.’ 


© Let me live a life of faith, 
Let me die thy people’s death.’ | 

Can Dr. C. really think that such trash merited preservation and 
extensive circulation throughout the churches ?—~ His qualifications 
for the office which he has undertaken will be best collected from the 
many original hymns with which he himself has swelled this volume, 
We shall copy a few stanzas. A hymn intitled the Bible (p.592-) 
has the following : | 
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‘ *Tis a sword that cuts asunder 
All my pride and vanity. 
When abash’d I lie and wonder 


That he spares a wretch like me.’ 
Addressing his God and Saviour, he says, (p. 594.) 
’ € Leaning on thy dear, Fog hed breast 
‘May I resign my breath ; 


And in thy soft embraces lose 
«¢ The bitterness of death.” ” 


Dear, faithful breast, and soft embraces, are too amatory for a re- 
ligious hymn addressed to the Eternal Spirit, who is “ without parts 
and passions,” according to the 39 Articles. Again, (p. 596.) 
¢ Serene like Jacob I would die 
And “ gather up my feet,’’ 
Would chide the lingering hours, — and fly 


yo My Saviour-God to meet.’ 


The hymn intitled Christ crucified (p. 611.) thus concludes: 


‘ In the shelter of thy side 
Wounded by the cruel spear, 
From impending wrath I hide, 
Wrath which cannot reach me here. 
From thy head, thy hands, thy feet 
Flows the purifying flood ; 
See! J plunge, — [rise to meet 
Justice reconcil’d by blood.’ 


We have heard of the Moravians and Methodists being reproved 
for the familiarity with which they speak of our Saviour’s passion, 
but we did not expect Dr. Collyer to talk of taking shelter in the 
bong Christ as in a cave, and of plunging into his blood as into a 

a 

As this divine is recently chosen to be minister of the congregation 
of rational Dissenters at Salters Hall, London, who formerly had for 
their pastors a Furneaux and a Farmer, we presume that he will not 
take thither this collection of hymns. We conjure him to discard 
the miserable whine of Methodism, and, whether in prose or verse, to 
set forth no divinity but such as will bear the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 


MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 28.. Practical Observations on Various novel Modes of operat- 


ing on Cataract, and of Forming an artificial Pupil. By Robert 

Muter, Holbeach. 8vo. pp.115. Underwood. 

The author informs us in his preface that his work was imme- 
diately caused by the publication of Mr. Gibson ; and we learn that 
Mr. Muter had, for some time, meditated an improvement in the me- 
thod of operating on the eye, when Mr. Gibson’s treatise appeared, 
which contained an account of a new operation, but different from 
that which Mr. Muter had projected. 

Section I. contains an account of the lens in its diseased state, 
when it becomes the subject of an operation ; and the 2d states the in- 
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struments which are employed in operating on it. In the gd, the | 


author describes his method ‘ of laying open the capsule of the lens 
through a puncture in the cornea,’ in which he principally insists on 
the power possessed by the aqueous humor of dissolving the lens and 
its capsule, when broken down into small pieces. This opinion, 
which is now generally embraced, he illustrates by quotations from 
Scarpa and Hey. — The sth section possesses a greater claim to ori- 
ginality ; and we are disposed to think that the suggestion which it 
contains may be turned to practical advantage. r. M. proposes 
that, when it is intended to remove the lens by extraction, the capsule 
should be punctured some time previously to the operation, so that the 
size of the lens may be reduced; alleging that, consequently, when it 
is extracted, a smaller section of the cornea will be required for this 
purpose, It will be concluded that the smaller the opening is which 
is made in the cornea, the Jess will be the hazard of a subsequent 
operation ; the less the probability of the lips of the wound bein 
lacerated by the passage of the lens through them; and the less the 
chance’ of injury to the iris, or of the escape of any part of the vitre- 
oushumour. It may be objected to Mr. Muter’s proposal, that two 
operations will be necessary instead of one: but, he asks, ‘ Is it 
therefore so desirable an object to accomplish at one complicated 
operation, what might more easily, and I believe more safely and 
certainly, be done at two? It is enough however to have proposed 
the puncture of the capsule of the crystaline previous to the section 
of the cornea, and if ofes experience shew it to be an improvement, I 
have no doubt of its being adopted.’ He adds, ‘ I consider many of 
the inconveniences attending the usual mode of extraction to be 
avoided by diminishing the extent of the incision of the cornea, and 
reducing the size of the cataract by the preparatory puncture of its 
capsule, and admittance of the aqueous humor, while the operation 
itself will be performed more easily.’ 

Mr. M.’s remarks on the formation of the artificial pupil consist 
principally of observations on the methods proposed by others, and a 
comparison of their respective merits. He gives an account of the 
operations of Wenzel, Scarpa, Maunoir, and the late Mr. Gibson, 
and thus sums up his view of the subject : 

‘ These are the principal modes of forming an artificial pupil with 
which I am acquainted, nor can we now be at a loss to appreciate 
their respective merits, or to estimate what degree of success might 
be expected to follow each mode of operating. Of all these, by far 


the neatest is that of Mr. Gibson. In those cases where there is no - 


adhesion between the capsule and iris, or cornea and iris, I conceive 
his mode of removing a portion of the border of the iris, may always 
be practised with considerable ease and success. His mode of form- 
ing the artificial pupil in the centre of the iris is similar to that of 
Baron de Wenzel ; the only difference is, that he advises the artificial 
pupil to be made larger. Janin’s mode of operating is omitted, as 
being intermediate to those of Cheselden and Maunoir, and for a simi- 


lar reason I have avoided mentioning the modes of other authors.” Bos. 


Art. 29. Description of the Retreat, an Institution near York, for 
Insane Persons of the Society of Friends ; containing an Account 
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of its Origin and Progress, the Modes of Treatment, and a State- 

ment of Cases. By Samuel Tuke. 4to. 125. 8vo. 78 6d. 

Boards. Darton Co., &e. 1813. 

In the first and second chapters of this volume, we have a history 
of the establishment of the Retreat, and in the third a description of 
the building and its appendages. These, although less interestin 
than the remaining parts, are not without their use, and must ind 
be of considerable value to any persons who may engage in the erec- 
tion of a similar institution. The detail is sufficiently minute to en- 
able us to follow every step of the progress; and much candour is 
displayed by Mr. Tuke in speaking of the merits and defects of the 
plan which his friends adopted. On this point, we shall only remark 
that the Retreat seems to possess a decided advantage over every other 
— receptacle for the insane, in the very great attention that has 

n paid to the ease and comfort of the patients, to the removal of 
all unnecessary restraints, and to the external aspect of the esta. 
blishment, which conveys no idea of the gloomy purpose to which 
it is appropriated. 

Chapter iv., on the medical treatment, must engage a larger share 
of our attention. The author states that the experience of the phy- 
sicians has established two important points of practice; viz. that 
little benefit is to be obtained from the mere exhibition of medicine, 
and that the evacuating and reducing system, far from being generally 
useful, is seldom necessary. The following paragraph contains a 
valuable testimony in favour of the efficacy of the warm bath in 
insanity : 

‘ There is, however, one remedy, which is very frequently em- 
ployed at the Retreat, and which appears to have been attended with 
the happiest effects; and that is the warm bath. In the first years 
of the Institution, thisremedy was not so much employed, as it is at 
present ; for it was natural to pay most attention to such means, as 
medical writers, professing experience in the treatment of the maladies 
of the mind, had most strongly recommended ; and*it is not a little 
remarkable, that, of the various means proposed for the cure of these 
disorders, few, if any, are less recommended than the warm bath. 
This remedy, however, has been for several years, and it still is con- 
sidered, at the Retreat, of greater importance and efficacy, in most 
cases of melancholia, than all the other medical means which have 
been employed.’ 4 

The method which .is adopted to procure sleep for the insane de- 
serves to be particularly noticed: 

‘ The difficulty of obtaining sleep for maniacal patients, and the 
unpleasant effects frequently produced by the use of opium, are well 
known to medical practitioners. It occurred, however, to the sen- 
sible mind of the superintendent, that all animals in a natural state 
repose after a full meal; and, reasoning by analogy, he was led to 
imagine, that a liberal supper would perhaps prove the best anodyne, 
He therefore caused a patient, whose. violent excitement of mind in- 

. 2.9 disposed him to sleep, to be supplied freely with meat, or cheese and 
bread, and good porter. The effect answered his expectation ; and 
this mode of obtaining sleep, during maniacal paroxysms, has since 
been very frequently and successfully employed. In cases where the 
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patient is averse to take food, porter alone has been used with evident 
advantage, always avoiding, in all cases, any degree of intoxication.’ 

Mr. Tuke thforms us that the bad effects arising from cold, which 
are described as frequent occurrences in some lunatic asylums, are 
never experienced at York. Afterhaving mentioned the opinions of 
Crowther, Haslam, and Pinel, engi > says, * Happily, in 
the Institution I am now describing, this calamity is hardly known; 
and no instance of mortification has occurred, in which it has been, 
in any degree, connected with cold or confinement. Indeed, the 
patients are never found to require such a degree of restraint, as to 
prevent the use of considerable exercise, or to render it at all neces- 
sary to keep their feet wrapped in flannel.’ He proceeds, however, 
to remark that maniacs are not exempted from the common effects of 
cold ; and he adds, ‘it is to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, that 
the opposite opinion, alike barbarous and absurd, will be entirely 
exploded.’ 

‘The chapter on moral treatment is the most important part of the 
work; since the moral management of the patients is the point to 
which the officers of the Retreat more particularly direct their exer- 
tions, and in which they appear to have been the most successful. 
This branch of practice is divided under three heads: ‘1. By what 
means the power of the patient to control the disorder is strength- 
ened and assisted. 2. What modes of coercion are employed, when 
restraint is absolutely necessary. 3. By what means the general com- 
fort of the insane is promoted.’ Some very just remarks occur on 
the first of these topics, or the power of self-controul which the patient 
retains, even in very considerable degrees of derangement. When 
this can be called into action, it is ieund to be the most effectual 
means of counteracting the diseased state of the mind; and to be 
much more beneficial in its results than fear or corporeal restraint ; 
either of which, although sometimes necessary, is calculated rather to 
exasperate than to soothe the over-excitement of the patient. The 
modes of coercion that are used in the York Retreat are always of the 
least irritating kind, and seem to be calculated to promote the 
present comfort as well as the ultimate recovery of the unfortunate 
sufferers. It is in the mildness of the coercive means, and the infre- 
quency of their application, that the plans of this institution seem to 
differ from any other of which we have a published account ; and 
which renders them so peculiarly deserving of the attention of all 
those who are engaged in this department of medical practice. The 
following paragraph is a sufficient proof of the justice of our remark: 
¢ I feel no small satisfaction in stating upon the authority of the su- 
perintendents, that during the last year, in which the number of pa- 
tients has generally been sixty-four, there has not been occasion to 
seclude, on an average, two patients at one time. Iam also able to 
state, that although it is occasionally necessary to restrain by the 
waistcoat, straps, or other means, several patients at one time ; yet 
that the average number so restrained does not exceed four, including 
those who are secluded.’ 


We need not say any “eee to recomimend this work to the 


attention of our readers, 


ithout assuming to itself the merit of 
discovering 
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discovering any new medicines, or any new method of treatment, it 
will suggest many valuable ideas both to the physician and to the 
moralist, while it exhibits a very gratifying specimen of candour and 
benevolence. Bos. 
It is. with regret wf add that, sfnce we took up this volume, the 
destructive element of fire has compumed the building here described ; 
a and some of the unfgytunate patf@pts are even reported to have lost 
their lives. 


Art. 30. An Essay on the Signs of Murder in new-born Children. 
Translated from the French of Dr. P.A.O. Mahon, Professor of 
Forensic Medicine in the Medical School at Paris. By Christopher 
Johnson, Surgeon, Lancaster; with a Preface and Notes by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp.114. Longman and Co. 1813. 

We have spoken with approbation of Dr. Mahon’s work on 
Legal Medicine *, and we must recommend this essay on a part of 
its subject, not only for its intrinsic merit but as connected with . 
a branch of knowlege, the neglect of which in this country is in some 
degree derogatory to the state of national science: we mean what is 
termed (to borrow the nomenclature of foreign authors, till we have a 
better of our own,) forensic medicine. This department of medical 
imquiry concerns the appearances exhibited by human bodies after a 
violent death, as leading to a discovery of the manner in which 
it has been effected. Whenever violent death becomes the subject of 
legal investigation, these appearances are necessarily among the sub- 
jects of discussion ; and in a great variety of instances, in which the 
fact is involved im obscurity, the conclusions to be drawn from them 
form the principal guide in arriving at the truth. This is peculiarly 
the case whenever the circumstances attending the death admit a pos- 
sibility, or a doubt, that it may have happened by accident, or been 
caused by the deceased himself. 

Any person,who has been in the habit of attending the proceedings 
of criminal céurts, must have witnessed how often the difficulties, 
arising from ignorance or uncertainty on these points, have impeded 
the courseof inquiry. No trials, however, so frequently give rise to 
questions of this kind as those in which the fact of child-murder comes 
under examination: since, here, concealment, which on other occa- 
sions always bespeaks violence as the cause of the death, may and 
often does occur from a different cause, viz. a desire to suppress any 
knowlege of the birth; which, in most of those cases in which the 
inquiry. is necessary, is a powerful motive. The question as to violent 
death appearing in adults is confined to the causes of that death: but 
a previous and much more involved point is to be ascertained before 
the appearance of death in a new-born infant can be conclusively im- 
puted to violence ; and that is whether the infant were alive. In pri- 
vate and concealed births, this is extremely difficult to ascertain ; and 
it is well known that many erroneous opinions have at various times 
been entertained, as to the tests by which that fact could be esta- 
blished. ‘The most remarkable of these was the floating of the lungs; 
which for a length of time was deemed an indisputable criterion of 





* See Appendix to M. Rev. Vol. xxxviii. N.S. p. 507. : 
life. 
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life. This opinion was exploded by our celebrated countryman, Dr. 
Hunter : but not till it is very probable that many unfortunate crea- 
tures had suffered by the hands of public justice, for a crime which 
they had not committed. It is indeed onchinig to reflect that guilt, 
or innocence, should ever have been made to depend on a slight va- 
riation of specific gravity in the lungs, when more modern researches 
have discovered so many causes by which that gravity may be affected, 
and all independent of the existence of life. 

There is still another consideration which enforces the necessity of 
cautious, accurate, and enlightened inquiry on this subject, and 
which demands no small degree of attention and study in order to 
pronounce an opinion that ought to have weight on so momentous a 
question. The situation of a woman, alone and unassisted at the 
moment of delivery, often precludes the care and precautions which 
are necessary to preserve the life of the infant ; and its frame may even 
be subject to violence sufficient to cause death, without criminal act 
or intention on the part of the mother. 

When these circumstances are taken into the account, it cannot 
but be matter of surprize that the attention of men of science has not 
been more closely directed to a solution of the difficulties attending 
this subject ; and it excites our wonder the more, when we know 
that the science of Forensic Medicine has for some time been culti- 
vated on the Continent as a distinct branch of that art. A profes- 
sorship even exists at Paris under that title ; a mode of encouraging ? 
the acquisition of this useful knowlege, which might without any 
dishonour be borrowed by a nation that justly boasts of the wisdom, 
caution, and accuracy, with which its investigation of crimes is 
conducted. 7 

The reputation of M. Mahon is, we believe, too well established 
to require our farther eulogium ; and we may venture to declare that 
he loses nothing of his character in the hands of his translator : who 
has executed his task in a manner that manifests a perfect acquaintance 
with the subject and the meaning of his author, andis as creditable to 
his capacity for the work which he has undertaken, as the selection of 
it is to his taste and judgment as a man of science. We feel, irideed, qi i 
that we perform a part of our duty in recommending the knowlege 
contained in this pamphlet, and comprized in the short compass of 
little more than a hundred pages, as essentially necessary both to 
those who may be called by their profession to conduct inquiries con- 
nected with its discussion, and to those who may be nominated to assist 
those inquiries by their opinions and information. Pa 

‘ ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.31. Precursor to an Exposé on Forest-trees and Timber, &c. 
(intended as a preliminary Introduction to a more enlarged Work 
upon the same Subject, ) as conuected with the maritime Strength 
and Prosperity of the United Kingdom and the Provinces. With 
an Appendix, containing an Outline of the Dimensions, Force, 
and Condition of the British Navy, compared with that of the 
Enemy. By Captain Layman, of the Navy. 8vo. pp. 70. 
with an Engraving. Asperne. 1813. | 
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We bring this pamphlet before the eyes of our readers as treating 
on a — of obvious interest and importance, and as being there- 
fore well intitled to their attention; though possessing no merit on 
the score of composition, and being open to censure as glaringly 
deficient even in typographical correctness. After a dedication of 
his labours to the Duke of Clarence, as Admiral of the Fleet,. the 
author undertakes to investigate the extent of our resources for a 
supply of navy-timber, and sounds the same note of alarm that we 
have so often omy respecting the magnitude of our consumption 
and the inadequacy of our growth. Much, he says, might be saved 
in the use of timber, were our ships built with a greater regard to 
uniformity of plan. Instead of varieties in the shapes and sizes, 
amounting in One way or another to the number of 80, we ought, 
he thinks, to confine ourselves to, 1st, three deckers ; 2dly, two deckers ; 
3dly> frigates; qthly, corvettes; sthly, tenders or small cruizers; 
6thly, gun-boats of an uniform description. In comparing the rela- 
tive merits of different modes of ship-building, he takes occasion to 
explain the great difference of strength between the ships engaged in 
our unfortunate actions with the Americans, and states that the broad 
side of the Macedonian was to that of the United States as 1000 to 
1764, the latter being equal to even a British 74 on theoid plan. We 
accordingly agree with Captain L. in acquitting the captains of our 
frigates from blame in those contests. He mentions, among other 
curious facts, that the Americans have gone so far as to raise the 
pay of seamen in their navy to a dollar per day ; a temptation which 
may serve to account for the mortifying truth of their ships of war 
being manned in a certain proportion by British seamen.. Whether 
they have succeeded in constructing their ships of durable timber, we 
are not informed: but, if the oak to the southward of Canada be of 
similar quality to that which we have imported from that province, 
there would be little reason for expecting permanency in its duration. 
Of all the recent examples of rapid decay in our ships of war, the 
most extraordinary is that of the Queen Charlotte, (a first rate, ) 
whieh had actually begun to rot before she was taken ont of dock. 
Slie was built of Canada oak, and sitch pine ; and the use of heated 
stoves in her construction is said to have accelerated her decay. 

The timber from the Rhine, purchased by our government about 
twelve years ago, has proved equally uyprofitable ; two ships of war, 
the St. Domingo and La Hogue, being found after a few years’ 
service in a state of decay. It is some comfort to know that Bona- 

parte, with all his management, has fared as ill as ourselves ; and 


» £Rhat, though our war-advocates are silent on the point, his boasted 










Scheldt squadron is verging rapidly towards a natural death. The 
insufficiency of North American and German timber induces Captain 
Layman to direct the public attention towards India, where the 
durability of Teak is well known; and expeditious sailing may, with 
skilful workmanship, be attained in the case of this wood as well as in 
that of the softer produce of the north. The city of Surat is favourable 
for the construction of ships,’ as far as facility in obtaining timber 
and workmen is concerned: but the ground, as at Cochin, 1s of too 
loose a texture to support a heavy pressure in building on it. In 
Bombay, 
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Bombay; it is necessary to import the timber : but the accommoda- 
_tion of docks, and its easy access during the south-west monsoon, 
,, | render it an eligible situation for ship-building. It was here, accord- 
ingly, that the Minden, a 74, and the Salsette frigate, were con- 
structed, -and with a success which gives encouragement to a perse- 
verance in the teak-building plan. Prince of Wales’s island, so 
much noticed ten years ago, is no longer the seat of a naval establish- 
ment: it has no proper timber in itself; and the teak of Pegu, the 
adjoining main land, is deemed inferior in duration to that of Malabar. 
Trincomalé, in Ceylon, is now our naval depot for the south of 
India; and it is hoped that the introduction of Chinese settlers may 
mo. ey the adjacent ground, so far as to remove the objections 
hitherto so serious on the score of bad health. 
Captain L. is not backward in recording the testimonies of public 
+» .,f4 men in his favour; and it is amusing to see with what composure he 
~*~ “makes (pp. 12. 17. 40.) repeated declarations of this nature, and 
how readily he believes in the sincerity of this complimentary lan- 
guage. He takes care (p. 31.) to claim the credit of introducing a 
body of Chinese labourers into Trinidad ten years ago, without chusing. 
to explain the circumstances which rendered the plan sett 
He relates, however, (p.42-) his ill success in his. propositions to 
public Boards, without any consciousness that the officers in ques- 
tion were in the right in giving & negative to his applications. The 
most satisfactory point in his publication, could we depend on it, is 
the assurance (p. 36.) that British oak, produced on the poorest 
soil, may be made to answer extremely well in ship-building. An- 
other position, of more doubtful accuracy we apprehend, is the 
project (p. 35.) of giving durability to our oak by extracting the 
juices before the tree is felled. — Amid all his improvements, Captain, 
L. is not disposed to contemplate the practicability of constructing a 
ship for the double purpose of war and commerce. The swift sailing 
required in the one, and the extent of stowage necessary in the 
other, are points as incompatible, in his opinion, as the junction of 
the ‘draught of a dray-horse with the fleetness of a Remain. 
courser.?—— He recommends the separation, in a more complete form 
than at present exists, of the materiel and personnel of the depart- 
ment of the navy. The Admiralty, he thinks, should have little 
or no cognizance of the management of our dock-yards, but should 
commit the whole to the ~ erent taking the precaution of 
making the officers in that department individually responsible for 
their respective shares. — He concludes. by exhibiting sketches of the 
mode of altering several of our present. ships of war, so as to. fit 
them for contending with those of America and France. Ample lists, 
of the different rates of our navy are also given; and, on the whole, 
the pamphlet contains more miscellaneous information than we might 
expect from its irregular and almost incoherent a ae eo We 
dissent most from Captain L. when he ventures to forsake profes. 
sional and to tread on commercial ground. Like many. other, 
persons, he calls loudly for an exclusion of neutrals from our East 
India possessions: but it would be no difficult matter to shew that 
we are ourselves considerable gainers by the benefit obtained by our: 
colonists 
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colonists in the East and West from their traffic with foreign coun- 
tries. It tends materially to the augmentation of their capital, and 
of the sum which they vest annually in British manufactures. Lo. 


: SINGLE SERMON. 

Art.32. Our Lord’s Prayer relating to the Union subsisting be- 
tween God his Father, Himself, and his Disciples explained. De- 
livered at Taunton, July 14th 1813, before the Western Unitarian 
Society. By Thomas Howe. 12mo. Eaton. 

That prayer of Christ to his Father, which the preacher here. 
undertakes to explain, occurs in the Gospel of St. John, (chap. xvii. 
20—23.) but not in any of the other Evangelists, and is of a pecu- 
liar character. Mr. Howe’s commentary is completely satisfactory ; 
and, through the whole discourse, he manifests so much good sense, 

_ingenuousness, and true liberality, that we recommend it as a pattern 
to those who preach or write on controverted doctrines. _ Mo x. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our fair friend Matilda thinks that the sixth line of the opening 
stanza in Lord Byron’s Bride of Abydos, quoted in p. 62. of our 
Number for January, is deficient in perspicuity ; 

ss Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ;’? 
because the Sun, whose beams must be meant, has not been mentioned. 
The remark, however, strikes us as rather hypercritical, since the 
passage surely can never be mistaken.. His Lordship’s fair critic 
proposes this new reading, | | 
ss Know ye the land bearing Cedars and Vines, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the Sun ever shines :”’ 


which we submit to the noble author’s candid and ga/ant consideration, 





A very polite letter from C. C, H., author of the French Phrase- 
ology mentioned in our last Number, p. 213., irresistibly calls on us 
to withdraw some of the objections which we then made to a few of 
the phrases inserted in that work. On turning to the Dictionnaire de 
P Académie, we certainly find that the contraction in the phrase Maitre 
és Arts is sanctioned by use in that particular denomination, and 
on very few other occasions; and amiable, which we regarded as a 
misprint for aimadie, is given in that Dictionary as an allowable French 
adjective, though we believe it is more generally. used adverbially, as 
s'arranger @ lamiable, traiter les choses a l’ amiable, &c. —The Dic- 
tionary will also warrant C. C. H.’s explanation of Elle n’a point de 
naturel: but French gentlemen, whomi we have consulted, rather in- 
cline to give it the sense of being affected, or recherché. Withregard 
to contention d’ Esprit, the author again relies on the Dictionary: but 
we have in like manner been told that it is rarely used in conversation. 
The Latin phrase is defended only because ‘no English expression 
for it occurred to the author.? He might have said, to write as fast 
as the pen will run; as our correspondent. A. F, T’. suggests, 





- Mr. Macpherson is informed: that the delay in the notice of his 
work has arisen from the long illness of one of our associates, 
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